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I. 



Many years since, on a very hot day in 
August, a small boat pulled by two persons 
passed up the Lysterfiord, one of the tribu- 
taries of the great Sognefiord on the west 
coast of Norway. In the stern of the boat 
a young man was reclining upon a heap of 
fragrant green birches, such as are used for 
seats or lounges by travellers who journey 
on these Norwegian Fiords. It was un- 
doubtebly a post boat, for in that region 
there are no highways. Wild and rugged 
precipitous walls of rock rose from three to 
four thousand feet high on both sides of 
the water, which had worn its way between 
them; and only at intervals little valleys 
appeared whose lovely green and picturesque 
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scenery awakens the longing admiration of 
passers-by. The young traveller who seemed 
in no way content with his position, cer- 
tainly experienced no such feelings. The 
burning sun shone over the glittering bay 
which lay perfectly motionless in its rocky 
basin. 

The light grey masses of stone and the 
jagged columns of rock looked down like 
thirsty giants. Here and there trickling 
streams ran down their sides into the sea 
and in other places sparkling cascades fell 
over the lofty precipices, and one could see 
their foaming silvery threads of water glitter- 
ing far down the steep rocks. No such 
longed for sight, however, met the eyes of 
our traveller. On the warm salt water of 
the bay, here and there a seal appeared 
above the surface, frightening away flocks 
of sea birds that screeching fluttered in the 
air that they might not be caught by the 
seals who are very often successfuU in this 
kind of hunting. The birds on their part, 
however, followed any green sparkling in 
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the water and dived with sharp cries down 
upon it. 

*'What do they find there," asked the 
traveller of one of his oarsmen. "Herrings, 
Sir," was his reply. "Wherever you see a 
green tint in the water there you will find 
herrings. The gulls and penguins know 
that as well as the fishermen." 

The traveller watched the birds as they 
pulled their prey out of the water and for 
a few moments he semeed to struggle with 
the desire to assist the unfortunate herrings 
and to take upon himself the office of„Ne- 
mesis". He caught up the case which con- 
tained his gun which lay beside him, but 
before he had unbuckled it he threw it 
down again, exclaiming with a bitter cry 
after the preying birds : "To the devil with 
you ; how can you drink salt water and 
eat herrings on such a day as this." 

The Norwegians are the greatest herring 
eaters in the world. Sild, that is herring, is 
their favorite food at all times of the year. 
„GulIs," said the oarsman smacking his lips. 
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are the wisest creatures in the world for 
they prefer herring to any other fish." 

"They are welcome to them with all my 
heart," replied the young man, "but as I 
am not a gull, please to tell me how much 
farther it is to the farm of Eide." 

The man looked about him and replied: 
"It is a good two miles yet. Sir." 

"And can we get nothing to drink before 
we arrive there?" 

"We should have to go across to Solvorn 
where the hunter keeps a cosy little inn 
and there they brew beer." 

"I should be satisfied if I had a drink 
of water" said the traveller. 

"If that is all," said the oarsman, "you 
can get it nearer; before us is the church 
Urenas, you will see it as soon as we turn 
the point, a few cottages stand near the 
meeting house, you will not find any milk 
there, for the animals are all on the high 
pastures, but a brook comes down the Fiord 
from which you may drink as much as you 
please." 
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With this consolatioQ tlie traveller had 
to content himself. He was glad to see that 
the oarsmen pulled more heartily and lean- 
ing back on the birch branches, he drew 
his hat over his eyes to protect his face 
from the sun and did not raise his head 
again until he heard the men say that the 
church of Urenas was before them, and look- 
ing up he beheld a little green bay lying 
out behind the rock. A couple of red painted 
cottages stood on the shore and not far off 
on an elevated position another building not 
much larger than these but with a piazza 
around it. This was the church. 

A few minutes after the boat glided over 
a stony bottom and reached a projecting 
piece of rock. No one was visible near the 
cottages, and since in Norway one very sel- 
dom meets with dogs they were a little 
startled when a grey shaggy dog suddenly 
appeared and raised a furious barking until 
he was called back by the shrill whistle of 
a man who stepped out of the door of the 
larger cottage, and looked at the party who 
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had so excited his dog, and wliea he beheld 
the travellers he stood still and examined 
them attentively. 

He was a man of the true northern race 
which in this secluded rocky region is most 
strongly marked, of middle height with well 
built frame, deep chested and lithe of body, 
and upon his broad shoulders was set a 
head thickly covered with dark hair which 
overhung a high forehead and large deep 
set eyes. The face was not ugly and ap- 
peared still youthful, for the man could 
hardly be 30 years of age, but he was so 
stoutly built that he might be thought 
much older. 

He returned the greating of the traveller 
not exactly in an unfriendly manner, yet 
with a cool acknowledgment, which indicated 
his desire to observe him more cautiously. 
The traveller soon noticed that the stranger 
was no peasant, for he wore a short coat 
and high boots instead of the jacket and 
hobnailed shoes which are inseparable from 
the dress of the country people. He further 
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noticed that near the cottage was fastened 
a small bay pony, saddled and bridled and 
he supposed that this man was the owner of 
the animal and also a stranger like himself. 
"It is terribly warm to-day," he said, wip- 
ing bis forehead. 

"Do you come from Lardalsoren,*' inquired 
tho stranger. 

"Yes, Sir, from Lardalsoren." 
"Just to see this old church." 
"Perhaps, but at present to get a drink." 
The man was silent for a moment and 
then said: "There is hardly anything else 
in Thorkel Halfson's house but water and 
that is bad, or corn brandy which is still 
worse, but if you will wait a few minutes; 
Thorkel is just making some coffee. It may 
not turn out particularly good, but he will 
do as well as he can, so you must be con- 
tent with it. 

"Willingly," answered the young man, and 
as the stranger seated himself upon a wooden 
bench which stood at the door, he sat down 
near him and pointed over the old building. 
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^'Tliat is the church of Urenas," he began, 
"I have seen a picture of it in DahVs Nor- 
wegian antiquities, where it looked more im- 
posing." 

**Seen &om a distance, many a thing looks 
different than when near at hand," replied 
the stranger; "Norway has no more remark- 
able antiquities than its ancient churches and 
castles." He stretched his arm out and pointed 
beyond the Fiord on the other side of which 
a mighty range of rocks towered up to the 
heavens on whose elevated peaks hung a 
white silvery cloud out of which fantastic 
pinnacles and towers rose like mighty castles. 

"What a singular cloud," said the traveller. 

"Those are the Jotumfiells" answered his 
neighbour. "And what you see on their 
summits, is no cloud, but the ice of the 
Justedal, the greatest glazier on Europe." 

"Yes, that is indeed beautiful," exclaimed 
the traveller, "art has done nothing for 
Norway, but nature everything." 

"Do not overlook this old chapel," said 
the stranger, "One must take a careful view 
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of our antiquities; magnificent stone build- 
ings we do not possess, even our Kings 
dwell in wooden houses; but only take a 
glimpse at these old rafters which have de- 
fied storms and all weathers for nearly a 
thousand years. They have grawn as firm 
and black as iron, no knife can cut them, 
no axe can split them, hard as granite they 
will even outlast it, nothing is decayed, no- 
thing crumbles away. What have our for- 
fathers done to it what art did they employ 
to produce this iron like hardness with what 
preparation did they paint the wood it would 
be a grand thing if we could discover the 
secret again." 

They had both moved towards the old edi- 
fice and our traveller found, that it really ap- 
peared as if it was made of the hardest stone. 

"If this transformation be the result of 
art," said he, **and not produced by circum- 
stances, its discovery would be a matter of 
rejoicing, though more I think to the lovers 
of art than to the lumber dealers." 

The stranger laughed: "Ah, my friend, 
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you are right," he replied, "you are quite 
right, though probably you do not know 
that I am a lumber dealer myself; I live 
yonder on the Fiord he continued, upon 
an estate called Skaldeu and perhaps one 
of my forefathers helped to build this very 
church and possessed the secret of this art 
of petrification." So saying they both turned 
back, and at the same moment a young 
peasant ran out of the cottage to meet them 
and said that the coffee was ready. When 
they entered, the coffee was already steam- 
ing on the table upon which were coloured 
porcelain cups, a saucer filled with small 
lumps of sugar, and a plate of their hard 
biscuit called flatbread, there was also a 
large piece of butter and an immense moon- 
like reddish cheese, but no milk. 

"We must be satisfied," said the gentle- 
man, "Thorkel Halfson gives us what he has, 
milk, however, at this season is hardly to be 
found even among wealthy people. How- 
ever," he added invitingly, "you can at least 
enjoy without reserve, what there is; every- 
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thing is uice and clean, which is not the 
case in peasants^ houses/^ 

He glanced around the room and seemed 
to be quite satisfied with its appearance. 
Indeed, the chamber did look homelike and 
clean, the floor was strewn with fresh birch- 
leaves, the wooden walls were painted blue, 
and benches were placed around the sides 
of the room. Close to the low ceiling, shel- 
ves were fastened which formed open closets, 
upon which all sorts of agricultural imple- 
ments were arranged in good order. Above 
the chimney-piece several choice proverbs 
and sacred texts were written, and on the 
bright fire the water was hissing in the 
kettle, in which Thorkel Halfson was boil- 
ing coffee for himself and for the boatsmen 
who sat on the stone-benches out of doors. 

The traveller looked with pleasure on 
the young peasant whose red cap set so 
jauntily on his flaxen hair and whose fresh 
face and white skin, on which the burning 
sun seemed to have no e£Pect, made so plea- 
sant a picture. 
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The stranger seemed to divine the thoughts 
of his guest: "You are making a comparison 
between Thorkel and me are you not?" 

"Yes, I am Herr Skalden," replied the 
other, according to the Norwegian custom 
of calling the stranger by the name of his 
farm which he had heard him« mention, for 
the greater part of the people have no family 
name except that of their estate. "One 
would not think that you and he were of 
the same race and country." Herr Skalden 
passed his hand through his dark locks and 
said: "For all that we were bora on the 
same estate. Halfson's father was my fathers 
servant and if we kept a birth-register and 
genealogical tree, we should probably find 
that for centuries our ancestors lived in this 
way together; but you must know that in 
our mountains the features of the two sepa- 
rate original races can still be easily dis- 
cerned ; there is a race here with black hair 
and eyes, to which I belong and it is said 
of them that they are descended from the 
old rulers of the country, the tribe of Ase. 
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Those with fair hair and blue eyes are 
descendants of the Goths who later took 
possession of the country; on the Sognefiord 
there are yet found many historic stones, 
which tell of the struggles of both tribes, be-' 
sides the celebrated one on which is written, 
that **King Nor here overcame and subdued 
the united kings of the Sogna and their 
people." 

"But the Gothic conquerors did not always 
remain masters of this country," said the 
traveller, "their descendants as I see, have 
become again servants of the children of Ase." 

"That is the way of the world," laughed 
Herr Skalden, "the master becomes servant, 
when he no longer knows how to rule, and 
on the other hand the clever servant be- 
comes master; it is possible that Thorkel 
Halfson^s first ancestors once reigned in 
Skalden and my ancestors served them; all 
the same to me, matters have changed, at 
any rate, it is a good while since. My grand- 
father carried on the lumber -business, my 
father bought the woods in the Fortune- 
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valley and the pastures and meadows besides, 
and Halfson's father was his overseer. I go 
on in the same way, I have lumber camps 
all around here, buy and sell, and Thorkel 
Halfson is my manager. He does his work 
well, and I am well satisfied with him.^* 

"Is he married," asked the traveller. 

"No he lives with his sister who is now 
in the mountains." 

In the meanwhile the traveller had pulled 
out his sketchbook and drew with some skill 
the figure of the young peasant at his occu- 
pation on the hearth. After the lumber- 
dealer had silently looked on for some time 
he asked: "Are you an artist?" 

"I should like to be one," replied the 
young man. 

"Where do you come from?" 

"From Christiania." 

"Where all the people are very fine," 
sneered Skaldeu looking searchingly at him. 

The look was as scornful as the tone in 
which he spoke ; but the traveller knew that 
many Norwegians dislike the people of 
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Christiania who they say have forsaken the 
customs of their fathers, and ape the man- 
ners of foreigners. 

"I do not like Christiania myself," said 
he smiling, ^^although I was bom there." 

"So you are a Norman?" 

"Yes, my mother is descended from an 
old country family." 

"What is your name?" 

"My name is Edward Falkland." 

"Then your mother is descended from 
the Mare family." 

"Yes," replied Edward Falkland, quite 
pleased, "perhaps you were acquainted with 
her." 

"No, but I know Captain Halbart Mare 
in Eide." 

"He is a cousin of my mother's." 

"And I know also that a young man of 
Christiania is expected in Eide." 

"My mother announced my coming to 
Eide some time ago and my cousin Emma 
wrote to me that I would be welcome." 

"No doubt, Mr. Falkland, you will be 
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welcome," said Skalden with a harsh laugh, 
**a man like you is in his element there." 

"What do you mean by that Herr Skalden?" 

"I mean that a young man who is ac- 
complished in several arts can employ his 
time very well there. In Sogne there are 
many things to see and to paint, perhaps 
you play the piano also." 

"A little," replied Edward. 

"Bravo, and sing too , you must have a 
good voice, one can tell that by the tone, 
but I will not detain you any longer. Emma 
Mare must not be kept waiting and my own 
time is short." With these words he pushed 
his plate away, drank his coffee and rose 
from the table. 

"You come often to Eide," asked Edward. 

"Certainly not seldom," was the answer. 

"Then I shall meet you again." 

"That you can depend upon." 

"I am glad to hear it, Herr Skalden." 

"I hope you will always be so. Fetch 
my horse, Halfson. Good luck to you, 
Mr. Falkland." 
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"Into the boat, boys, no more delay." 

'*What kind of box have you got there, 
Herr Falkland?" 

"That is my paint-box." 

"And what have you in that case?'' 

"My gun." 

"So you are painter and hunter, loo; on 
the back the brushes and on the shoulder 
the gun. In which art have you made the 
most progress?" 

"I think that I shall find opportunity to 
show you that I am somewhat accomplished 
in both." 

"I do not doubt it; a troubadour must 
understand everything. Here on the Sogne- 
fiord everything may come in use at some- 
time. There is larger game to be found 
than magpies and sea-swallows. Farewell, 
Herr Falkland, till we meet again." 
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The boat left; the little bay. Edward 
Falkland watched his new acquaintance swing 
himself on his pony which, with the spirit 
and speed of these sturdy animals, bore 
him through the valley, between the high 
rocks and cliffs behind which he quickly 
disappeared. He felt out of humour with 
this haughty man, who plainly scorned him 
and still he felt attracted to him by the 
boldness and frankness of his manner and 
by the proud decided character which his 
words as well as his actions displayed, there 
was a touch of lofty superiority in his manner, 
which awakened a desire in the young spi- 
rited Falkland to become better acquainted 
with him , to show him that he had to deal 
with no stripling, but one who feared neither 
him nor dangers of any kind. 
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After mnsing for a time on his new ac- 
quaintance his thoughts reverted to the family 
whose residence he was approaching. His cou- 
sin, Halbart Mare, he had never seen, but 
he well remembered his daughter Emma 
who had lived in Christiania for several 
years, where she had received her education. 
At that time she was 16 years old and 
himself 6 years older, when he was sent 
to Germany, whence he had returned only 
a few months since. Three summers had 
passed since then, and Emma must now be 
19 years after he left, her father brought 
her home again to his house on the Lyster- 
fiord, for her mother had died and he had 
no other child left but her. Halbart Mare 
had been , an officer at the time when the 
country belonged to Denmark, and in the 
year 1814 he fought as a zealous * patriot 
against the Swedes. As soon however as 
the freedom of Norway was assured he re- 
turned to his paternal heritage and became 
a proprietor or gentleman farmer of one of 
the largest farms in the country, though 
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the estates there are not allowed by the 
law of Odal te become so extensive as in 
other countries. His ancient family-title of 
nobility he had laid aside, when the nobility 
in Norway were overthrown, and as Edward 
Falkland well remembered, his cousin was 
often pointed out to him as belonging to 
the party of the people and peasantry and 
as such was among the first elected to the 
Storthing. That was nearly all that he 
knew concerning him; and he drew a picture 
from this which on the whole pleased him 
well. His most pleasing thoughts were na- 
turally concerning Emma, and while passing 
through the rocky passage of the Fiord 
which became narrower towards its end, he 
looked forward as if expecting to see her 
as he came in sight of a house standing on 
the high shore. Emma was yet only a child 
when he had seen her last, but her free truth- 
ful countenance with the strongly marked 
northern features of her race, her chestnut 
hair and her beautiM eyes he had never 
forgotten. It seemed to him for a moment 
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as if he could see her standing on the shore 
awaiting him, but it was only a delusion. 
The boat moved on, the figure changed and 
disappeared, and the rocky masses rose still 
higher and more inhospitable around him 
and seemed to form themselves into a vast 
amphitheatre with lofty perpendicular cliffs, 
where every sign of human life had ceased 
to exist. 

Just as he was on the point of giving 
vent to his impatience a little hidden valley, 
peculiar to this region, came into sight be- 
fore him. He saw green fertile plains and 
woods, towards which the mountains sloped 
iu gentle undulations and on one of the 
nearst knolls lay a farm at the sight of 
which a voice within him whispered: here 
must Emma dwell, this is her home and 
these are the grand old trees she has discribed 
to me so often. The house was surrounded 
by a park that included the whole declivity 
of the mountain which fell away in terraces 
towards the valley. It was surrounded by 
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a balcony aud had a portico in front, sup- 
ported by wooden columns. 

From the door of the upper story which 
led to the balcony a female figure in light 
dress just then appeared at the sight of 
which he sprang up so suddenly that the 
boat rocked violently and he was almost 
thrown into the water; when he recovered 
himself the balcony was empty, but he 
doubted not that the one he had seen was 
really Emma. 

Make haste, he cried to the boatmen, 
who were pulling leisurely towards the land- 
ing place, where several boats were moved. 

You are early enough, answered one of 
them, as he looked towards the shore; we 
shall be there before Halbart Mare comes, 
for he cannot move very fast. 

In the path which led from the garden 
to the Fiord Edward beheld a man slowly 
descending the steps, assisted by a com- 
panion. This companion was Emma, the 
girl whom he shaw in the light dress. He 
called her name out joyfully and with one 
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spring reached the shore and ran to meet 
his relatives. 

In a moment he stood before them and 
as suddenly became confiised. When he 
parted from Emma, he had kissed her lips 
and whispered sweet words and tender names 
in her ear ; with the same tenderness he had 
thought to celebrate their meeting, but now 
all was changed, she was no longer the 
Emma with whom he had played and chatted, 
she was now a full grown young lady who 
would no longer stretch forth her arms to 
meet him and laugh and joke with him. 
To be sure, she looked kindly upon him 
and her brown eyes shone with gladness, 
but her joy was restrained and this restraint 
was immediately felt by him. He withdrew 
his gaze from her and looking towards her 
father, drew back his hand and removed 
his hat. Halbart Mare, the Captain, as he 
was called by his neighbours supported 
himself upon his stout staff and scrutinized 
him with the keen glance and searching 
look of a true Sogneman. Mare was of high 
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stature, with a thiu, sharp face and promi- 
nent nose. He had yellowish whiskers mixed 
with grey, his forehead was high and wrink- 
led, over which fell scanty locks of yello- 
wish grey hair, while his weather beaten, 
strongly marked face was furrowed deep 
with lines. 

**It is you, Edward Falkland, is it not?" 
exlaimed the Captain, "Edward Falkland, 
cousins, who brings you his mother^s greet- 
ing," answered the young traveller, clasping 
the hand which Halbart Mare stretched out 
to him. 

"You are welcome, Edward, you are your 
mothers son," said he, "you have her face 
and her clear eyes, you are welcome in 
Eide, Edward Falkland," he said again hear- 
tily. "There is your cousin Emma, you two 
are old acquaintances, give him your hand 
and a kiss, girl! and you there bring what- 
ever is in the boat up to the house, and 
we will hear what tidings you bring us 
cousin.*' 

Emma did as her father wished, she raised 
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her lips to Edward for the kiss, and said 
gladly: "We have been expecting you for 
some days, cousin Edward. I hope you have 
had a pleasant journey and that you bring 
us good news." 

Edward hat time to collect his thoughts 
and to overcome his con^sion. In Christia- 
nia the little Emma had called him ^^Thou" 
and he had never spoken to her otherwise 
than in this tender way, now the polite> 
distant formality came upon him as un- 
expectedly as did the cool behavior of the 
grown up friend; he had anticipated every- 
thing so diflPerently, but the dream had va- 
nished. He felt hurt, and yet was sensible 
enough to say to himself that it could not 
be otherwise, for Emma had become a young 
lady and he himself during the years they 
had been separated had become a man. 
They walked slowly together up the path. 

The captain had many inquiries to make 
and Emma too had her questions and he 
was kept busy with his replies. They had 
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uow reached the eud of the path, where the 
house lay, behind which was a green lattice 
and over it carefully trained flowers were 
blooming. The house faced southward to- 
wards the Fiord and looked down into a 
lovely valley, nothing more beautiful could 
be imagined than this fine situation and 
the glorious view, out upon the blue waters 
of the sea aud beyond, to the high Jotung- 
fells with its glaciers and the high wood 
covered mountaneous range which formed 
the background of the scene ; Avlth delighted 
eyes Edward gazed upon this lovely land- 
scape and as he showed his enjoyment Hal- 
bart Mare smoled contentedly. 

He rested both, hands on the head of his 
staff and said with much complaisance : "You 
polished people of Christiania think some- 
time that there is nothing good in old Norway 
except what you have, and the wise fathers 
of the land look upon us as barbarians. 
But that is of no consequence, cousin Edward, 
our Fiord and hills here in the west are the 
main strength of the country and our wilder- 
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nesses will I hope please yoa better eveu 
than what you have seen here." 

"It already pleases me so much," replied 
Edward, "that I feel perfectly enchanted 
with it." 

*^A11 novelty pleases and fascinates," said 
Emma. 

"Till it grows old and monotonous" put 
in the father, "it is another matter to pass 
one's life here." 

^^In such a stately house surrounded by 
woods and gardens like these," said Edward, 
"it might well be endured, these I see are 
real fruit trees." 

"We do not lack fruit," said the captain, 
"Emma shall pick cherries for you such as 
do not grow in Christiania and our pears 
and apples command a good price in the 
mountains here, but it would not be well 
to advise such a youngster as yourself to 
try to settle down here for life." 

"Why not, cousin ?" replied Edward quickly, 
"he who loves nature can live with and in 
her, wherever that may be." 
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'^Oh yes, if she always looked so green 
and beautiful,'' said the captain, but only 
remain three months with us and I will ask 
you again, when the storms rage over the 
Fortunefiores, when the snowy blasts come 
down from the Horungen and through the 
fog, the waves of the Fiord show their icy 
crests, you will think diflFerently. That would 
not suit you so well, eh, cousin, and so you 
are an artist too, your mother wrote me 
about it, a painter I believe." 

"I have merely attended a German aca- 
demy of art, cousin." 

**And you will make studies from nature 
here. You will find rich material all around 
you, success to your hand, my son. Paint 
away and fill your box until you are weary 
of Halbart Mare's old home and of the Sogue. 
But come in now and take a seat. Emma 
will spread the table with something to please 
us, you must drink your welcome home to 
us, as is our custom here on the Sogne." 

With this he led the guest to a chamber 
under the portico from which the balcony 
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led, and inyited him to make himself as 
comfortable as possible. It was a large, 
stately chambre with simple farnitore, to 
be sure though it contained some articles 
not to be expected in such a place. On 
one side stood a large fine piano and be- 
tween the windows hung a mirror which 
reached to the ceiling; on the other side 
of the chamber was a soft upholstered sofa 
and beside the table a roomy easy-chair co- 
vered with brown marocco and very con- 
veniently arranged for reclining. The floor 
was covered with French carpeting, and the 
ceiling frescoed ; and though the whole build- 
ing was of wood as all houses are in this 
country, one never would have noticed it. The 
three windows in the room were broad and 
high and hung with curtains of figured muslin. 
The landlord noticed that the appearance 
of the room pleased his young relative very 
much and that he seated himself in the soft 
chair with evident satisfaction. **0h,'^ said 
he smiling, ''the bears do not run around 
here on the Sogne and eath with us out 
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of one plate, as tbey say sometimes of ns, 
our way is as you see here, cousin Edward. 
When there is a girl in a house there are 
all kinds of fancies and ornaments to be 
found. Formerly you could find nothing 
here in the Eidehof, but wooden chairs of 
the best birch- wood and tables of the same 
material, but when Emma returned from 
Christiania, she brought fashionable notions 
with her. "The man must do as the women 
say, if not they may as well die," that is 
a good old proverb ; so to please her, I 
ordered from Bergen many fine things such 
as they bring from Germany and a friend 
of ours who often goes there, is always 
bringing some useless nonsense into the 
house. 

"I do not see," said Edward, 'Hhat a man 
is the worse, because he had rather sit on 
a soffc cushion than on a hard wood one." 

"Oh," said Halbart Mare striking the floor 
with his cane, you are one of those who 
had rather eat a nice roast dinner at home 
than to hunt for game 
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'^Everything in its time," said the young 
cousin. He who hunts the game ned not 
despise the roast and he that works ought 
above all to enjoy what pleases him the 
best." 

"You young people think so," answered 
the Captain, taking out a long pipe and 
lighting it, *'but in your fathers time it was 
far different! They had simple habits then, 
in the higher as in the lower classes and 
the oldest and most noble families in the 
land lived scarcely better than the peasants." 

"Those were hard times," said Edward, 
"now everyone enjoys what he can pay for." 
Halbart Mare drew his thick red eyebrows 
together. "Better times than now-a-days?" 
he answered, "where every fool spreads 
himself so much and holds the nose so high 
in the air that he stumbles over every stone." 
Edward was silent, he saw that any answer 
would still more arouse the old soldier who 
continued in the same strain. "I have never 
held much of the new ways of thinking, 
I have kept myself aloof from them and 
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fled away to the Eidehof on the Lysterfiord, 
where no one knows of yellow kids and 
polished boots. I have lived here now over 
twenty years and what you see around here 
is my own work. The estate lay waste on 
the dreary hill and a dozen of miserable 
apple trees was all that I found on it. All 
these terraces, all these gardens I have 
created, and planted crops on places where 
formerly only thistles grew, T have so im- 
proved the estate, that it is worth six times 
as much as it was before, only, he con- 
tinued more quietly, riches cannot be accu- 
mulated here, and such improvements are 
made at great cost, but upon my free pro- 
perty I am a free man, nothing more, and 
I do not wish to be anything more. 

"In our times," said Edward, "he who 
acquires much money must carry on trade." 

"Trade, bah," said Halbart Mare roughly, 
blowing out a mighty cloud of tobacco smoke. 
"With their herrings the traders get to have 
herring-souls; there are plenty in old Nor- 
way who have nothing else in them and 
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think themselves the greatest men in the 
country." 

"Agriculture and trade have been always 
the first and most noble occupations of man- 
kind/' replied the young man, *'and will 
always be so, where all human culture rests 
upon and all states have built themselves up 
on this basis, in fact, every man is a trader, 
who brings his goods to market and barters 
them for other things." 

"On the Sogne there is not much to carry 
to market," said the Captain. 

"Ah," said Edward, „If farming and cattle- 
raising do not yield much, the wood grows 
here in plenty and the lumberdealers surely 
drive a good business." He thought of the 
lumberdealer whose acquaintance he had made 
and had a question on his tongue's end about 
him, but he kept silent, when his relative an- 
swered emphatically. "They do a good busi- 
ness, but our woods go to the ground by it; 
the peasants sell their lumber for tlie bright 
silver dollar which becomes more and more 
known, and the dealers do not mind the de- 
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slniction of our forests which spreads wider 
from year to year. I say nothing against 
the trade in lumber, sell it myself when I 
have it, and many others who are of good 
old families do the same; every body may 
do as he sees fit, but my forests I keep 
and they shall not be cut down, I intend 
that they never shall be." 

"Has the estate of Eide much wood," 
asked Edward. 

The Captain pointed towards the moun- 
tainside and said: "That is all my own, 
and many high bids have already been made 
for it but I will hear nothing of it. The 
estate remains as it is; I take what I need 
for my support and sufficient to satisfy the 
wants of my cottage home; you must not 
expect cousin Falkland, that we will treat 
you here to delicacies a fresh fish of the 
Fiord, and a piece of mutton or goatmeat 
and milk or flour soup, sour bread and a 
plate of beans or peas, is all you can ex- 
pect from Emma^s kitchen. There she comes 
and will prove the truth of this." 
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Emma came with the old servant who 
carried the dishes and soon the hospitable 
table was spread on the piazza of the house 
in the open air, to which he was invited; 
bnt he did not find it so bad as his cousin 
had described it. 

The fresh fish of the Fiord tasted ex- 
cellent, a juicy piece of meat, steamed on 
the platter, and Emma^s skilful hands had 
prepared an omelette of fresh eggs, as good 
as his own mother could have made and 
which he was especially fond of. It was 
a handsomely served dinner, such as he 
had not had for a long time, for the inns 
at which he had stopped on his long jour- 
ney, were like most in Norway of such a 
kind that made it necessary for the traveller 
to provide himself with some eatables if 
he desired anything more than the coarsest 
and meanest food. 

The Captain, however, increased the charm 
of this reception by not sparing his red 
wine which he got from Bergen, where 
the merchants provide all their customers 
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far and near with European articles of luxury 
of all kinds, with garments and tools, french 
wines, silk dresses, English ware and Ger- 
man furniture and if anything is still want- 
ing, there are the country store keepers 
who keep in their stores thousands of differ- 
ent articles. 

The Captain raised his glass and said 
to his guest : "Welcome to Eide, cousin Falk- 
land and may you be as well pleased here 
as we are to see you at this table." 

^^And may you be able to forget for a 
time, cousin Edward," added Emma, while 
she sipped from her glass, that the Lyster- 
fiord is a poor, wild solitude, which is far 
removed from the great world, to which you 
belong." 

Edward thanked them in heartfelt terms 
and until late at night he sat with father 
and daughter on the verandah in animated 
conversation. But when it grew cooler and 
the glow on the high icebergs of the Jotung- 
falls began to fade, Halbart Mare drank 
with him a last glass as sleeping cup, and 
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an old servant appeared and led the way 
to an adjoining house such as are often 
seen on the larger estates for the accomo- 
dation of guests. It was nicely fitted up 
and he found a soft bed, but he could not 
sleep for a long while; it might have been 
the wine of which he had drunk freely and 
which now heated his blood; he leaned his 
arm on the pillow and thought over the 
events of the day, while in the dusky room 
he seemed to see the figures of his relatives. 
They both puzzled him, for he could not 
bring his mind to a clear understanding of 
them however hard he tried to do so. 

Old Mare was without doubt a man of 
great experience, determined and obstinate 
in his opinons, bound by strong prejudices 
as people are apt to be, who think them- 
selves wise and who are not accustomed to 
contradictions. Edward had already noticed 
that the Captain was greatly respected on 
the Lysterfiord and that he was very proud 
of it. His rough frankness and the simpli- 
city which he so often showed in his langu- 
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age seemed not altogether real, beneath it 
all there seemed to lie concealed a great 
deal of haughtiness. He called himself, it 
is true, a farmer and had declared at the 
supper-table, that he had laid aside his title 
with joy, still he did not forget to remark 
that he was descended from the old earls 
and counts of Mare; although by his talk 
an enthusiastic democrat of free Norway, 
yet he loved to speak of the old country- 
families and fretted over the fact that the 
suddenly enriched shop-keepers and the offi- 
cial classes now received more respect and 
attention than formerly was given to them; 
certain it was that Halbart Mare on his 
estate was in himself a little potentate, and 
not one of the mildest. His orders were 
short and decided and that his orders were 
accustomed to exact obedience was shown 
in the way in which they were carried out. 
To a superintendent or overseer who came 
in the evening and made his report he 
gave orders in a peremptory manner. The 
man listened humbly and took his daily 
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scolding with patience. Edward had heard 
of the patriarchical customs in the interior 
of the farm country and of the proud feel- 
ing of equality among these poor herdsmen 
and fishermen which he could not at all 
recognise here, for his democratic cousin did 
not seem to find it at all to his taste to 
eat with his servants and maids out of one 
plate and to drink with them from one 
pitcher. 

With regard to Emma his thoughts be- 
came more and more confused; as his re- 
ception had not been exactly as he expected 
so her conduct during the first evening had 
not been much more reasuring; it did not 
lack, it is true, in attentions towards him, 
she showed herself friendly and sympathetic 
and spoke pleasantly of the past as also of 
himself and whatever could interest him, 
but he missed something in her manner 
which he had certainly expected to find. 

He missed her former cordial greeting 
and noticed on the contrary the boundary 
line which Emma had drawn between them. 
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At any rate, she was not now what she 
had been once, a lively, frolicksome child. 
Now she was a young lady with an air of 
peculiar intelligence, of sobriety of thought 
and feeling, which chilled the poetic tem- 
perament of the young artist. 

He still felt as he lay, this frost struggl- 
ing with the glow in his veins and once 
as he closed his eyes, he seemed to hear 
Skalden^s scornful laugh and his rough voice 
saying: "You will employ your time very- 
well, you will be in your element there." 

He opened his eyes, but saw nothing and 
sunk back on his pillow and slept. 
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III. 



On the following day Edward looked 
over the Captain's farm, that is, so far as 
the Estate extended in its immediate vici- 
nity. His relative was much better and 
his feet pained him less than the day be- 
fore, so he was able to show him around 
through his gardens, pleasure grounds and 
fields, but even this was done with some 
difficulty, for there were no broad fields of 
arable ground, but the form was made up 
of terraces on the mountain side and of 
valley-like depressions, suitable for culti- 
vation. All the loose stones had with much 
trouble been removed , and as the Captain 
assured Edward, that much of the loam 
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had beea carried up in sacks, by horses or 
upon the backs of men. Here and there 
in the midst of these little patches of ground 
huge holders still remained, but even in 
this rough region, their labor had been re- 
warded, for on the southern side where the 
sun shone upon them these terraces for a 
hundred feet up the mountain side were 
covered with beautiful fields of rye and 
barley in foil ear and potatoes in blossom. 

It was here that he first noticed that 
Eide was a large estate, for in the distance 
its woods extended toward the Fiord and 
far down the Fortune valley. 

Halbart Mare spoke of his mountain pas- 
tures, where his cattle now were, and of 
his dairy huts where the greater part of his 
help and domestics were making butter and 
cheese. Steep and narrow paths led from 
ten'ace to terrace through bushes and forest 
trees up to the fields above, and here and 
there on the heights stood little huts be- 
longing to the farm, which were occupied 
by his servants and their wives and children. 
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With great interest Edward listened to 
his relative's description of the solitary wild 
life of these families who often for many 
weeks in the winter were completely block- 
aded with snow and cut off from all com- 
munication with each other, both themselves 
and their cattle often suffering from want 
and patiently waiting until spring should 
awaken them to a new season of life. 

But these servants, said the Captain, like 
Herr Skalden's own family have for the 
most part since time immemorial remained 
in these huts, they bequeath from father to 
son and though possession never confines 
the Norwegian to one place, yet these work- 
ing families never change their abode or 
their masters. 

Edward counted a dozen of such farm- 
houses, and the Captain spoke with pride 
of the rights of these free people, the most 
of whom were in comfortable circumstances. 
"They work for me," he said, "and I give 
them their houses and fields, food for their 
cows, fuel for their hearths, besides regular 
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wages for their work; in general they are 
as independent as I am, self reliant men, 
who hold up their heads and are not oh- 
liged to bow down before the rich trades- 
man as they are with you in the city. That 
is the difference with us here in the west, 
cousin Falkland, we are all farmers, all free 
men, who know their rights, we do not 
acknowledge titles of any kind, one calls 
the other "Thou" no matter what he may 
be, and if the King^s Governor, or the King 
himself were to come here he would not be 
addressed otherwise. 

"That does not prove much," said Edward, 
"the Serf in Russia addresses his gracious 
master or even the great Czar himself as 
"Thou", and calls him Papa, but notwith- 
standing all this he gets his blows and 
kicks and the equality system does not work 
well there. The Captain remained stand- 
ing on the steep path and looked round 
angrily, but before he could answer, rapid 
steps sounded above them on the rocky cliflf 
and immediately a girl made her appearance 
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from out the shrnbberj. It was a young 
peasant and she carried a basket on her 
head which must have been quite heavy. 
For all that, her gait was elastic, and the 
slender well built maid was a picture of 
strength and health ; two broad gold-colored 
braids of hair hung down below her waist, 
and from her flushed face sparkled a pair 
of bright eyes. 

**Oood luck to your house. Captain," she 
said, '^give me a little room so that I can 
pass by." 

* 'Where do you come from, Signa," asked 
the Captain. 

"From Fortune-pasture,'* she answered. 
I am carrying some fresh butter for Herr 
Skalden Grimmur and come to see how my 
brother is." 

"And for nobody else? you flighty girl.'' 

"I keep my eyes for myself," she replied ro- 
guishly and looked inquiringly at the stranger. 
"Have you a visitor, Captain?" she asked. 
^ "It is my cousin; does he please you," 
said he. 
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"A handsome fellow/^ she said, ^4f he 
pleases me, it is of no consequence, but 
what does Miss Emma say to him. 

*Ton can ask her yourself/' said the 
Captain. 

"That I will, Captain, but do you know 
what I think?" 

"And what do you think?" 

"That we shall veiy soon have wedding 
cake to eat at the farm of Eide," she said 
laughingly, as she ran past them; "Good 
bye. Captain." 

"You had better think of your wedding, 
you monkey," cried the Captain after her. 

"0 yes," she answered back, "day and 
night I think of it and I will soon announce 
it to you." 

It was evident that the Captain felt a 
little annoyed with the saucy girl, although, 
as Edward thought, she had simply acted 
according to his principles of equal rights, 
but he did not venture to tell him this and 
his uncle did not seem to be disposed to 
waste any words about the girl. 
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When he recovered from his annoyance 
he spoke of his cousin's intention to paint 
the scenery about them or at least commence 
the study of it and he predicted for him 
the best success. 

"We live here on the best spot," he said 
where. the most grand and beautifol views 
are to be seen. Yonder on the Jotunfield 
you might ramble the whole summer long 
and above us on the Fortunefields, the land- 
scape is still more romantic than you can 
imagine. There you find the highest moun- 
tains in all Norway, the Horn with their 
glaciers and bleak rocky valleys; for a 
hundred miles away extends a lonely waste, 
inhabited only by heads of wild reindeer; 
all the painters in the world might sketch 
there during their whole life and still never 
exhaust the scenery. 

"Probably painters do not come here very 
often?" said Edward. 

"Foreigners most rarely of all," answered 
the Captain, unless now and then an English- 
man, who with his travelling book under 
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his ann, stares at the great waterfall of 
Feigumrosz and crosses over the Forun- 
fiellen and down the Ottevand to Guld- 
brandsdalen to reach the highroad to Dront- 
hiem. 

"But there is a way over the mountains." 

"A way," laughed the Captain, "oh you 
must see and travel over it, you people of 
the South are accustomed to drive in car- 
riages, over well paved streets and think 
it must be so everywhere in Norway." 

*^I am prepared beforehand, to run some 
risk," replied Edward, and a reindeer hunt 
would be my greatest delight. 

"Pity you have not come here twenty 
years ago," said the Captain, "then I would 
have shown you what climbing and hunt- 
ing on the mountains of the Lyster is, but 
I know of one, he continued, who will do 
it for me. By my honor, he is the right 
man for you, there he stands now before 
us, look at him, he is walking with Emma 
and jumping up after the cherries like a 
squirrel. He is the best hunter for far and 
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wide on the Lyster and there is hardlj a 
man in the country who knows the regions 
as well as he.'* 

The Estate of Eide lay 100 feet below 
them, and Edward saw under the cherry 
trees in the garden his cousin Emma, walk- 
ing with a gentleman who seemed to be 
assisting her to fill a basket with the sweet 
fruit, which occupation seemed to afford 
him great pleasure. He thought at once 
that this man was Herr Skalden and hi 
sharp eyes soon convinced him that he was 
not mistaken. ^^I know that man already,** 
he said and while he was walking along 
with the Captain he related to him what 
had happened yesterday. 

"In Herr Skalden you have made a good 
acquaintance,** replied the Captain, *4t was 
very fortunate and will be of great advan- 
tage to you. He is one of the best men 
on the Lyster, he is no upstart grocer, or 
son of some sheriff who plundered the 
people, but is descended from a good old 
family and has the true Sogne blood in 
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him. It has been said of the people of 
Sogne, since olden times, that they have 
an ounce more brains in their heads than 
any other Norwegian race. That is to say 
they are not easily cheated." 

Herr Skalden has still a grain more brains 
than the rest, his father was a wise man 
and he is still wiser ; last year he inherited 
quite a fortune, when his father died ; and 
he knows how to increase it. Look at him 
as he stands there, he is a true Sogneman 
and it is a pleasure to look upon him. An 
unmistakeable look of kindly feeling illumi- 
nated the stern face of the Captain, and 
he endeavored to walk faster; when still 
far off he shouted out his greetings and 
Skalden looking up, dropped Erama^s hand 
and came to meet them. 

"Welcome, Grimmur," said the Captain, 
**we have not seen you for these three days." 

**I have had much business," replied Grim- 
mur. "I have been down to Oag, Captain, 
and only returned last evening, in the mean- 
while you have had a guest at your house." 
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^^Mj cousin Falkland who has already 
made your acquaintance.'^ 

In a friendly manner Skalden offered his 
hand to Edward and shook it heartily. ^^Did 
I not tell you, we would soon meet agiEun; 
this is a place I cannot easily pass by, when 
I am near it/' 

"That you should never do," answered 
the Captain, "and to-day you must remain 
with us." 

"As long as I can," replied Skalden, 
"Miss Emma has invited me to dinner, that 
I cannot decline, but after that I must go." 

"Oh," said the Captain, "you know we 
like to have you stay, bat if Emma has 
not been able to persuade you to remain 
it will be useless for me to attempt it." 

"I do not think that any great eloquence 
would be needed to keep me here, if I 
could possibly do so," said Skalden, and 
turning his sparkling dark eyes on Emma, 
who had stepped forward he added: "But 
I hope that the time will come, when I can 
be with you often, just now I envy this 
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this house." Skalden then relieved the young 
lady of the basket of cherries and offered 
her his arm, the Captain followed with his 
relative and after a while they sat down 
together at the table, where everything 
passed pleasantly. 

Emma sat between the two young men 
who were very attentive to her each after 
his own manner. Skalden teased her a great 
deal about her cooking, her household eco- 
nomy and experience, and of her past life 
at the Capital and how she' had a secret 
affection for it still, and he offered as evi- 
dence of it her love for books and piano 
playing; her father joined in and told how 
Emma, for the first year after she returned 
to the Lyster, became often melancholy and 
was for days together very absent minded^ 
This gave opportunity for more raillery, 
against which the young lady tried to de- 
fend herself in a quiet way, while at the 
same time she drew her cousin into the 
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conversation, who till now had only silently 
and observantly listened to the others. 

'^But how is it now,^^ asked Skalden, *'does 
not your cousin of Christiania remind you 
of old times, and would you not like to 
live again your pleasant city life/* 

'*My cousin suggests nothing that is not 
agreeable to me,'' she replied. 

Skalden laughed: "Good, I can believe 
it," he continued, I have already told him 
that he would be in the right place here, 
you can practise your music together.'' 

"That we intend to do," she answered. 

"And we two, Captain, can dance to it," 
said Skalden. 

"Pshaw," said the Captain in his dry 
manner, "it depends entirely, Grimmur, on 
how the melody pleases us." 

"If it does not, we can sing our own tune," 
said Grimmur haughtily and his dark grey 
eyes were fixed on Edward but, "Miss 
Emma used also to draw I think, for I 
have seen drawing-books here." 

"Bah," cried her father, "the girls learn 
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much nonsense in the city, that is of no 
use to them, and at home it is thrown in 
the corner never to be brought out again." 

"I remember dear Emma," Edward said, 
"that you once drew nicely, have you never 
tried it again." 

"There are other things to be done here," 
answered Grimmur for her, "a housewife 
on the Sogne has no time to ramble about 
on the hills with her sketch-book, like the 
elegant ladies of Christianfiord." 

"Nevertheless will attempt it; one need 
not be a fine lady to have a mind capable 
of joys, beyond the pleasure of household 
duties, she may desire to enjoy other things 
than those merely useful and possess a taste 
that goes beyond the mere tickling of the 
palte, desires like tbese do not deserve 
ridicule." 

"Quite right, Herr Falkland," laughed 
Grimmur, one must not be a rough savage 
with no mind for anything beyond the ma- 
terial as it is called. We are still wanting 
in culture, here on the Lyster, is it not so?" 
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If we all here in the Fortaaevalley should 
make music instead of the storm which is 
our only musician it would become a true 
Arcadia. Yon see, Herr Falkland, that I 
have also studied; my father did not send 
me to the High School in Bergen in vain, 
but I assure you, I came back with a hard 
head To the devil with all sketch-books! 
Do not take offence, because I use such 
strong language. I drink to your health, 
Herr Falkland, that you may succeed in 
every thing that you undertake, and if Miss 
Emma wishes to be romantic, why, you can 
help her, and if you want my assistance, 
I am at your disposal. With all my lack 
of cultivation I know of many a beautiful 
spot, where I have often said to myself, 
what a pity that you are not a painter, and 
such places are to be found quite near us. 
You must take your romantic cousin to the 
Optunehrook soon Miss Emma, there he can 
behold one of the wildest scenes of nature." 
Edward was told that there was in the 
neighbourhood a small rocky valley, where 
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a beautiful cascade plunged down from the 
mountain and lie was much pleased with 
the proposal of the Captain to go there iu 
the afternoon. This conversation brought 
on other subjects, but Falkland was secretly 
vexed at some of the remarks which Grim- 
mur made, he knew not why it was , but 
he could not converse long with this man 
without becoming irritated, he felt himself 
ridiculed and it seemed to him as if it were 
done intentionally. Thus far he had not 
given him the slightest provocation for it, 
and he felt a strong desire to treat him 
in the same manner, but then again Grim- 
mur seemed to change his tone, and he 
was pleased with his conversation; he could 
discover in him no positive hostility or trea- 
chery, he told of his hunting-tramps, of the 
adventures which he had experienced in 
week-long excursions, among the inhospi- 
table wastes of the mountains. How he had 
penetrated even as far as the Hardenger- 
fillen. Halbart Mare corroborated his extra- 
ordinary descriptions, for the brave Captain 
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himself had also been an active reindeer 
and bear -hunter, until his age had com- 
pelled him to relinquish the sport. 

Edward Falkland heard so much of the 
dangers and wonders of these rocky wastes, 
that he felt the greatest desire to see the 
wonderful summits and valleys of the For- 
tunefiellen and he eagerly requested Grim- 
mur, to be his guide and companion. 

'*I will do so as soon as possible,"' an- 
swered Grimmur, but, added he with a scorn- 
ful glance toward him^ "it is doubtful if it 
agrees with you." 

'^If you think that the hardship would be 
too great for me," replied Edward, "you 
may set your mind at rest about that. When 
I was in Germany I travelled through Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, and ascended many 
higher mountains than these." 

"Indeed," laughed Grimmur, "then we 
will soon see what you can do, but' I will 
tell you one thing, Herr Falkland, there 
are no good inns here as in Switzerland, 
where one can find good accomodations at 
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night and can sit down at a well spread 
table and sleep lu a soft bed. There is 
nothing for the hunter to eat here bat what 
he puts in his hunting bag. The naked 
rock agords him a rough couch, where for 
more than one long night he must sleep, 
in the rain perhaps or mid snow whirls and 
heavy fogs. If you do not loose your courage, 
we will by and by ascend the Fortunensteeg 
together, and when we have arrived at the 
dairy huts, I will ask you, what you think 
of going on farther. 

Edward assured him, he would not answer 
him No, but the Captain spoke doubtfully: 
**Do not give your word, my boy, you have 
not seen the country up there yet and it 
might frighten you; take Grimmurs advice, 
climb up with him to the shepherd huts 
and let the dairy girl look out for you then, 
— I say, Grimmur, he cried interrupting 
himself, there was one of them here just 
now, who came down from your pasture; 
have you seen her? has she called here?" 

*^Who was she?" 
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"Your best servant girl, Signa, the privi- 
ledged one in our house, she carried a large 
basket with her/' 

"She knows how to find her way," said 
Grimmur. 

"She has become a pretty girl, but has 
many saucy ways and shows bad breeding." 

Grimmur seemed about to make some 
answer, which he suppressed and laughingly 
emptied his glass. "She is a wild sprig,'* 
he said *^but she thoroughly understands the 
duties of the house, and there is true Sogne 
blood in her veins, that nowhere feels more 
at home than on the mountains and pastures. 
You must see them, Herr Falkland. Their 
summer life on the high pastures is a strange 
one, but as in Norway no fisherman hires 
himself out, except with this condition, that 
he may also go in the fishing season to 
Lofoden; so no girl here is satisfied with- 
oiit her holidays. He gave a humorous 
description of the enjoyments of this life, 
which though when closely viewed, seemed 
to afford aothing but hard work in attend' 
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ing to the cattle, the milking aad making 
butter and cheese; in gathering the hay 
and finally in living in these miserable dirty 
huts, still there remained after all a sort 
of poetical element, if one would but over- 
look the disagreeable part of it. The girls 
are alone throughout the week, but on Satur- 
days there are few who do not receive visi- 
tors, for the young lads, their admirers, 
walk or ride up from the valleys and spend 
Sunday with their sweethearts, while the 
parsons have empty churches." 

Grimmur Skalden^s allusions were pointed 
enough, and in good society few people 
would have made them, but he was a man 
who did not care for delicate ears, and 
thought some things natural and proper, 
which men of more refined manners would 
call out of place. 

Edward glanced at Emma, who seemed 
to pay no attention to his remarks while 
the father by many suggestive remarks in- 
creased the merriment, but finally he re- 
marked that this custom of visiting the she- 
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pherdesses on Sunday was a bad one by 
which good morals were certainly not pro- 
moted among the people. But it has been 
so since ancient times, laughed Grimmur, 
and many a young man who did not intend 
it, has brought his wife from the pastures, 
for you must know, Herr Falkland, that it 
is a strict rule in all church districts, that 
a promise is to be kept, married he must 
be without mercy; and all the dairy girls 
know that well enough. 

"Pshaw!" said the Captain, **do not bring 
up such matters here,Grimmur; what happens 
.among these lads and maids, never occurs 
in good families, a man who feels his po- 
sition, will have nothing in common with 
such people." 

"That is enough on this subject," replied 
Grimmur rising for, **I must soon leave you 
and I should like to visit the Optunebrook 
with you before I go my own way." 

Emma and her cousin were soon ready, 
but the Captain stayed at home because it 
wearied him to walk so far; he lit his long 
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pipe, seated himself ia his comfortable easy 
chair, sipped his coffee with pleasure, and 
followed with his eyes the three young 
people who slowly ascended the narrow 
path over the rocks, and for some distance 
he could still see Emma^s light dress and 
the red ribbons on her straw-hat through the 
foliage. He could also hear Grimmurs loud 
and long resounding shepherd cry which 
re-echoed among the hills. 

He fell into a deep reverie which seemed 
to be of a pleasant nature, for the stern 
wrinkles and furrows in his face gradually 
changed to an agreeable smile and his pipe 
sent out geat clouds of blue smoke, while 
he drummed an old regimental march on 
the table; at last he spoke out so loud that 
he almost shouted. ^^The Jackanapes is 
right, we will soon have a wedding at Eide- 
hof, for it will not be long before Grimmur 
will ask my consent. I am satisfied, but 
Emma must be so, too! And I think every- 
thing will go on rightly, but if there is 
any obstacle in the way, it must be removed.'^ 
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In the meantime the wanderers had dis- 
appeared behind a projecting cliff; but 
when they had reached the heights above 
an extensive mountain scene opened up be- 
fore them, a great semicircle of perpen- 
dicular rocks encircled them and ended in 
a ravine, out of which the hollow roar of 
falling waters resounded. 

The narrow path led straight down to the 
ravine which forms the plain, and Grimmur 
who till now had carried on a light con- 
versation and had been trying to annoy 
Edward, turned to offer Emma his assistance 
but she declined it. 

*'How," he laughed, "you refuse my hand?'* 

*'I believe, I shall not need it in order 
to keep my footing," was her answer. 

"Oh, we will see if you do not stumble 
and fall into my arms at last," he continued. 

"Not of my own will," she rejoined. 

"Against your will then, if it cannot be 
otherwise." 

But just as he ceased speaking she stumbled, 
and before Grimmur could grasp and assist 
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her, Edward Falkland who was close by 
her side had done so. 

^^Thank you, cousin Edward/* said Emma 
with a pleasant look, "your help came at 
the right time." 

"I told you so," said Grimmur, "that you 
would find your place here, Herr Falkland, 
but now that we are out of danger, this is 
one of the loveliest spots to indulge in ro- 
mantic dreams. Is it not?" 

Indeed the scene was one of great beauty 
and singular charms. The ground covered 
with a thick carpet of grass and dotted over 
with abundant flowers. A clear brook wound 
along under the willows and alderbushes, 
from a little lake in the middle of the 
plain and flowed on until it reached the 
edge of the rock, where it poured over and 
fell in a succession of cascades until it 
reached the Fiord below. The little lake 
with its flowery banks was of a wonderful 
blue, of the purest glacier-water and of such 
clearness that every stone and every shell 
could be clearly discerned on its bottom. 
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Above the lake, the brook came down over 
the cleft in the rocks, and broke in fall- 
ing, into a cloud of spray; the water flowed 
between black rocks and gloomy pine-trees, 
like a stream of silver into a deep resounding 
basin, out of which'it sprang again foaming 
as if driven by fear and drawn on by desire, 
it hurried on towards the sunny valley. 

The party stood for some time gazing 
upon the fall. 

"That is sublime," cried Edward. "I 
must have a picture of it." 

"It looks well enough," replied Grimmur, 
"but the whole makes only the impression 
that a finely dressed fop would, who comes 
from the city dressed out in the latest style 
and who in every movement seems to say: 
just look at me, what an elegant fellow I 
am. As he spoke his eyes scornfully ob- 
served Edward Falkland's person and at 
the same time he made new efforts to smile: 
when we ascend together the ^Horungeme 
Homer', Herr Falkland, I will show you 
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what a waterfall is, but it is doubtful whether 
you will find it to your taste." 

"Our tastes seem to be a little different, 
Herr Grimmur." 

*^I do not know,*^ he replied, '4t might 
be better for us both, you follow your taste 
and I bold to mine *, Good-bye to you, Miss 
Emma, till we meet again, which will be 
before long." 

With a few more jesting remarks he left 
them and crossed over, to where a shepherd 
path led down toward the Fiord. 

"Indeed I am glad that he has left us,*' 
said Edward, half to himself, ^%r his too 
sarcastic tongue is unpleasant to me." 

Emma made no reply. "If you wish to 
make a drawing of the fall," he said. "We 
had better go a little nearer to the entrance 
of the ravine, there we shall find a stone 
seat where we can sit down and have the 
whole view before us." 

"Where is the seat," he asked. 

She pointed towards a thick clump of 
bushes which lay to one side and they 
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both advanced toward it. Suddenly Emma 
stopped and before he could ask what had 
startled her, he perceived the cause. 

On some large stones which had been 
piled together to form a seat sat the same 
dairy girl whom he had before seen, Signa 
Grimmur's maid; and several moments passed 
before she awoke from the deep reverie 
in which she was buried and looked about 
her. The basket which was now empty stood 
by her side and with her hands folded in 
her lap, she gazed at the down gliding 
waves of the waterfall. Edward could ob- 
serve her undisturbed, and found her face 
one of such rare freshness, and beautiful 
color and her light wavy hair of such a 
golden lustre, that he thought her a fit 
model for a Madonna, but at the same time 
he remembered the fine looking fellow at 
the church of Urenas, and he doubted not 
that this was his sister of whom Skalden 
had spoken. Her thoughts could not have 
been of a very pleasant nature, far her coun- 
tenance was disturbed and her perfect still- 
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ness seemed to show that some important 
matter occupied her mind. In a few mo- 
ments, however, she moved and perceived 
that she was not alone, she rose at once 
and the earnestness vanished from her 
features. 

"Good day. Miss Emma,^' she said, "It 
is a beautiful day to view the Optunefall, 
you are well, I think." 

"Thank you, dear Signa, how is your 
health," asked Emma. 

"I cannot afford to be sick," replied the 
girl, "1 have no time for that." 

"Is this your cousin from Christiania?" 

"Yes, Signa." 

"I have heard of him from, my brother, 
you are glad to have him with you, are 
you not?" 

"Certainly, Signa." 

"And you have not seen him for a long 
time?" 

„Not for three years." 

"Then you must be careful to keep hini 
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with you, if you love him," said Signa 
laughing. 

A deep blush overspred Emma's face. 
'*We cannot always have what we like,'' 
she replied as indifferently as possible, ^'but 
where are you going?" 

Signa nodded to her: **Your cousin suits 
you better than anybody else that I know 
of. What says Grimmur Skalden, have you 
seen him?" 

"Why do you ask that?" 

"Ask yourself, Miss Emma, would you 
like it, if Grimmur Skalden sat here on the 
bank waiting for you ? No that you do not," 
she said, and without waiting an answer 
she continued laughing: "You are right, 
Grimmur Skalden is a proud man, many 
a girl would like to have him, but your 
hand is too tender for his. Miss Emma. 
Farewell, both of you. This is a pretty 
little place for two who prefer to be alone. 
I must go up to the ravine and leave you 
here." 

Taking up her basket she departed and 
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for a while Edward and Emma gazed after 
her, as she stepped over the slippery stones 
close to the edge of the mountain through 
the midst of the spray of the waterfall and 
at last disappeared. 

Emma Mare seated herself upon the bench, 
she was perplexed and confused; Edward 
took a seat beside her. He began to draw 
and for a few moments he did not look 
up from his work, but when he ventured 
to glance at Emma, he noticed that she 
looked pale and depressed, he dropped the 
pencil and said softly: "You are in trouble, 
dear Emma, may I ask you the cause ?'^ 

She shook her head. 

"Have you no confidence in me? Once 
it was different?" 

"Once," murmered she. 

"With what happy expectations I returned 
to you," he continued, "but what I ima- 
gined, I did not find you, the dear friend 
that I had left and if my sojourn with you 
should become a source of unhappiness to 
you then, dear Emma — " 
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"You must not leave us," she said with 
a startled look. 

"Surely not, if you do not wish it, but 
may I not be the old trusted friend that 
I was once? Do you know, Emma, what 
my mother said to me and what she de- 
sired when I took leave of her? I hope," 
she said, "you will both commence the old 
life again at the Lysterfiord and if possible, 
Edward, bring Emma back with you to my 
arms. Tell her how I love her and how 
gladly I would receive her. Tell her all 
your heart suggests and give her my kiss 
and my blessing." 

As he thus spoke with deep feeling, he 
addressed her and passed his arm around 
her and her hand which rested in his he 
more than once pressed on his lips. Her 
head sunk upon his shoulder and she made 
* no effort to release herself from his embrace, 
but yielded as he drew her closer to him. 
"With such hopes and wishes I have come 
here,'' he whispered, "but you have received 
me as a stranger. Whatever I might sup- 
pose, Emma, even were it what the dairy 
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girl hinted at. There is nothing, that can 
restrain me from trying to win such a prize, 
See, dear Emma, I have never forgotten 
you, your memory has accompanied me in 
strange lands, and when I returned, I thought 
of nothing with such longing as the hope 
of seeing you again.'^ 

She turned her face toward him and what 
her eyes betrayed to him was so encourag- 
ing that he kissed her again and would 
have continued to do so, had not Emma 
suddenly started up and pushed him away 
from her; her cheeks glowed with blushes, 
and she looked around her as if she thought 
they were observed. The waterfall thun- 
dered in the distance but nothing was to 
be seen and Edward had heard nothing. 

^^We are alone, dear Emma,^^ he said 
assuringly. 

"We must go home. Let us go,'* she 
replied with hurried breath and still look- 
ing suspiciously around. 

"What is it? What frightens you so?" 
said he. 
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"A voice," said she, "a laugh.^^ 
"Whose voice? Grimmur Skalden's?" 
"Hush, cousin Edward. Above all things 
be silent," she interrupted him with an anxious 
look. It cannot be, I dare not listen, it 
would be better if we should part forever. 
Promise me, never to speak again on this 
subject for the sake of my peace and for 
your own also. So lang as I live I shall 
remain your true friend, to be more is not 
in my power, more I cannot be to you." 

"Will you destroy all my hopes?" asked 
Edward sadly and with a troubled look. 

"All, if they concern me," she said with 
vehemence, turning away. "You will re- 
spect my wishes." 

"1 will do everything your desire, you 
may be assured," replied he proudly. She 
made him no answer and walking rapidly 
on before him, she did not stop until she 
was close to the house, and with a tender sad 
smile she said to him in tones of pity: „You 
must not be angry with me, cousin Edward, I 
have trouble enough to endure without that," 
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IV. 

The following days were rainy and stormy 
as they often are on these Fiords where 
the weather changes very suddenly. Heavy 
showers swept down from the mountains, 
and the Fiord was hidden from view by a 
dense fog. At such times they could not 
leave the house, but the Captain consoled 
his relative by telling him that this bad 
weather was usually followed by continued 
pleasant weather which would compensate 
him for the delay. This compulsory do- 
mestic life pleased the Captain very well, 
for not only did he have Edward as a 
companion to entertain him with his con- 
versation, but he also listened with |ileasnre 
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as Edward aud Emma alternately read aloud 
to him the newest books which Edward had 
brought with him and when they both sat 
down at the piano to play and sing, he 
was no less entertained. Comfortably seated, 
in his large easy chair, he forgot his aching 
feet in listening to a good song, and his 
stem countenance softened oftimes into a 
pleasant smile, as he joined in the national 
songs which Edward sang to him, whose 
tones aroused the old reminiscences of his 
youth. "It will be quite lonely for us, when 
you are gone," he said several times. "And 
I wish that you could try to stay a little 
longer with us although the hard winter" — 
at this he broke off and then added. "Truly 
one sometimes might wish Ghristiania was 
nearer to us." 

"Why not try once to stay over winter 
in Ghristiania," said Edward. 

"Bah," muttered Halbart Mare, shaking 
his head, "that will never be. Here I have 
lived and here I will die, und I have no- 
thing more to do with the outside world»" 
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And after a little while, when he had blown 
out half a dozen of monstrous clouds of 
smoke," he continued. "Every one of us here 
is used to solitude, so we do not mind it; 
a man with a house full of children may 
find perhaps company enough, but where 
there is only one who may leave her father 
at any time, nothing remains for him but 
to bat his soup in solitude. Sing a new 
song, girl, a lively song of spring. We will 
not think any more of things which cannot 
be altered, it will be time enough for that 
when they come." 

The stei*n old man struck the floor with 
his cane as if he would drive away his sad 
thoughts, and indeed they were soon for- 
gotten. He was a kind father as far as it 
was possible fo him to be. He was kind 
to his child of whom he was very proud 
and was pleased to see that Edward paid 
her much attention. That a feeling other- 
wise than that of a relative and friend might 
arise between them seemed never to occur 
to him-, when the sky was clear again, he 
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sent them out for a walk or to gather cher- 
ries and other fruits in the garden, and he 
advised them to visit some of the pleasant 
valleys near by or to pull a little on the 
Fiord at evening, when the wind had dropped. 
Edward did not feel in a very pleasant 
position after the scene at the Optunbrook. 
His cousin had resumed her quiet friendliness 
and nothing remained to him hut to follow 
her exemple. He attempted it, while at 
the same time a bitter feeling filled his 
heart, yet he imagined that it would not 
he difficult for him to succeed, because he 
had become indifferent, and with this de- 
lusion he overstepped the bounds of poli- 
teness and assumed an apparent coldness 
with the secret intention in this way to 
take revenge on Emma and not to let her 
perceive that her command had made him 
unhappy. But when he was alone and un- 
observed, this disguise fell off and more 
than once he sat up till late at night in 
the little guest-chamber and gazed over 
toward the guardhouse, in the upper story 
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in which a light stiil burned. There slept 
Emma, but why was her lamp bnmiDg at 
so late an hour? Why did she sit up so long? 

Grimmur Skalden had not visited them 
for some days, but he had sent a letter, a 
joyous letter, in which he excused himself 
and spoke of his longing and his sighs in 
so light a manner and made observations 
of such a kind that Edward could not but 
feel that the letter was intended to place 
him in a ridiculous light. The letter was 
addressed to Emma, the Captain however 
read it aloud and laughed heartily over it, 
until Emma snatched it from him, thrust it 
into her pocket and went out. 

What Halbart Mare said to Edward on 
this occasion, caused the latter no little pain, 
he spoke very highly of Grimmur and though 
he did not say clearly what he expected, 
is was easy enough to perceive it. Skalden's 
farm lay on the other side of the Fiord 
and was a fine one in every respect. The 
young owner had built a new house this 
year and had brought on from Bergen a 
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great deal of new furniture paper-hangiugs, 
carpets and upholstery, which he had never 
done before. 

^'He clings fast to his money,^' said the 
Captain," spends but little in costly things. 
He is a man of the right kind, who are 
becoming rarer every day, and no one stands 
more erect and carries his head more proudly 
than he. He has noble blood in him and 
there is no place on the Sogne where the 
girls do not like to have him call, not only 
because he has more silver in his pocket 
than the most of them, but since no one 
can compared with him in those manly 
qualities which women so much admire. 
He is the finest fellow in the country and 
the wisest too, is it not so? Emma will have 
to answer him yet, and I think it will not 
be hard for her to do so, what do you think, 
cousin ?" 

Edwards spirits were still more depressed 
by this. Was Emma even now sitting up 
to write the tender, inviting letter which 
her father had asked for? Was she thinking 
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it over, when he was looking up at her 
window? The next morning he wrote to 
his mother as coldly as possible, to prepare 
her for his early return. He spoke of Emma, 
of her £ither and of his friendly reception, 
as fer as he deemed necessary and in such 
a manner that his keen -sighted mother 
could perceire why he wished to leave for 
home in a few weeks. He also made men- 
tion in a few words of the young Grimmur 
Skalden that he was a trusted and a gladly 
welcomed friend in the household. In order 
to get this letter to the post, he must wait 
until some opportunity offered, or if he was 
unwilling to do so he must send it three 
good miles down the Fiord to another farm, 
from whence it could be sent over to the 
post. Edward thought he would like to take 
this little excursion, and he therefore re- 
fused to send a messenger, he also rejected 
the offer of a horse which they wished to 
have brought down for him from the pas- 
tures where after the northern custom all 
the cattle of the estate were kept through 
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the summer, and finally he refused a boat 
to take him down the Fiord. There was a 
path which ran over rocks and cliffs by 
the sea shore and although difficult, yet it 
was still attractive enough for a romantic 
young fellow with nothing else to do. The 
Captain approved of his plan and regretted 
his not being able to go with him. Emma 
maintained her indifference, and as he started 
away early the next morning all the house- 
' hold lay in a deep sleep and there was no 
voice to say to him: "Good luck on thy 
journey!" He would rather have not returned 
at all, a feeling of unhappiness pressed heavily 
on his spirits, but the morning broke clear 
and bright, the fog disappeared, and the 
weather cleared up. Youth has usually spirits 
lively enough to find pleasure in the pre- 
sent, and soon the artist was aroused within 
him and what he saw completely occupied 
his mind. The waters came rushing down 
from the mountains and he caught many a 
magnificent view through the dark clefts of 
the mountain, of lovely bits of scenery en- 
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closed by huge lofty overhanging pinnacles 
or perhaps a valley disclosed itself where, 
as Grimmur had said, one coald indulge in 
romantic dreams. It was not to be wondered 
at that Edward often stopped and more than 
once enriched his sketchbook; it had become 
noon, before he reached the estate, from 
whence his letter could be forwarded and 
the sun stood over Justendahl peaks, when 
he starded homeward, but as he thought 
he had time enough, he was not at all in 
a hurry to get there and he walked the 
slower, the nearer he approached Eide. 

Who cares for me there? who will re- 
joice at my coming? he said to himself. He 
threw himself down at the foot of a tree 
which grew upon the clifi, and feelings of 
bitterness and unkindness came over him. 
He tried not to think of Emma, but still 
he could not keep his thoughts from her. 
For a little moment only at the waterfall 
had her heart seemed to warm toward him, 
when his tender words had awoke her former 
feelings towards him, but that was only for 
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a moment, some simple noise had sufficed 
to break the charm; she thought she heard 
Grimmur^s laughter and that was enough to 
cause her to demand his promise never to 
speak to her so again. Why should she not 
love the rich farmer of true Sogne blood? 
was he not a prize for which all the girls 
for ten miles around were striving, and was 
it not something to be proud off to be chosen 
by him. He laughed scornfully, and rest- 
ing himself on his arm he pulled the grass 
out from the fissures in the rock, tore 
it in his hands and he threw it spitefully 
away, but when he raised himself up, the 
sun was sinking behind the Jotungfells and 
over the Fiord the evening fog was spread- 
ing. He now hastened onward, but among 
these recesses which the sea had dug out 
from the mountains, the darkness comes on 
quickly, and so it had grown quite dark 
when he at last reached the terraces and 
gardens of his cousin and ascended the steps 
which led to the main path to the house. 
After a few steps he stopped, for before him 
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he beheld a figure, and at his first question 
he was answered by Emmas voice. 

"Is it you, Emma," he said while his 
heart quickened its beating. 

"God be praised, cousin Edward," she re- 
plied, "that you are here at last. I - we 
f- my father — we were alarmed about you, 
for how easily could something have hap- 
pened to you in the darkness." 

"I find," he answered, pressing her hand, 
"that I am more fortunate in the darkness than 
in sunshine. Have you waited for me, Emma?" 

"I wanted to see if you were not near," 
replied she hesitating, "and then — then 
I wanted to tell you that — that - ." 

At this moment Edward felt her hand 
tremble and convulsively tighten, and still 
holding his hand in hers, they stood together 
on the last step. 

Above them under the trees voices were 
heard and steps seemed to be approaching 
down the path. Grimmur Skalden was the 
speaker. 

"And is all this true that you tell me," 
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asked the Captain in a loud voice, for it 
was he who was with him. 

"All true, for I saw it with my own 
eyes which are not easily deceived/^ 

"He kissed her and she allowed it^^ 

"She allowed it till I, concealed behind 
the stone, began to laugh; she heard it and 
jumped up." 

"I will speak a word to her," said the 
Captain, and he struck with his staff upon 
the stones which lay in the way, till the 
iron point struck fire. 

"That you must not do. Captain." 

"Is it possible that she allows such actions 
with that milksop." 

"Bah," sneered Grimmur, "I suspected it 
long before this sweet cousin came here with 
his paint-box. I was present when the letter 
arrived which announced his visit and I 
saw that in her face which is easy to under- 
stand, if one knows much of women. There 
was a joy and an interest in her face that 
came from the heart, you could see it in 
all her movements." 
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*4 remember you made much fun over 
it," said the Captain, "and what I thought of 
it you know well. Confound that fellow 
and his visit, cursed be the day that she 
was sent to Christiania, she never learnt 
any thing there but frivolity and folly." 

"Don't make a fuss about things that 
cannot be altered," said Grimmur, "it was 
always the intention of their mothers to 
make a match between their children, has 
not Falkland property?" 

"The devil take his money," cried the 
Captain angrily, "what can I do with a 
painter?" 

"If you do not know what to do with him, 
Miss Emma will not be at a loss about it." 

"She shall not, by heaven, I will drive 
that idea out of her head." 

"Hush, hush," said Grimmur," do not speak 
so loudly. Where did you leave Emma?" 

"She is looking after the cooking in the 
house. She belongs there, not by the side 
of a painter." 
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^^Curse all painting, he shall go. I'll send 
him oflP to-morrow." 

"That would be the worst thing, you 
possibly could do," said Grimmur, **you must 
not make any trouble whatever, the fellow 
must stay till he packs up of himself." 

"Perhaps he will break his neck," mur- 
mered the Captain. 

"It would not be much loss," said Grimmur, 
"but if not to-day, it may happen at some 
other time. Yon must not interfere in any- 
thing, Captain, that you may see. Your 
daughter's heart hangs on this man there 
is no doubt of that, let us see, if it cannot 
be turned from him." 

There was a silence for a while, then the 
Captain said half aloud : "Have you nothing 
to say to me, Grimmur, speak now if you 
have anything to say." 

"Not now," answered Grimmur and in a 
proud tone he continued: "By compulsion 
shall no wife follow me into my house. I 
could risk life and death for her. I could 
throw him into the Fiord, to the sharks, or 
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settle matters with my knife, but no force 
shall be used in this matter. Leave that to 
me, say not a word nor show any ill feel- 
ing. This affair is mine. Ill settle it and 
when the time comes, I will speak my mind, 
now let us go in and if the fellow does not 
come soon I will take a torch and look 
for him; he will wonder how concerned I 
am for his precious life." 

They left the place where they had been 
standing, their secret was shared with those 
who stood not ten feet from them. 

Edward held his cousin pressed closely 
in his arms while with deep and tender feel- 
ing he wispered« *^Dear, dear Emma, now 
have I learnt all, you have thought of me, 
you have loved me, yes I am sure of it; 
Grimmur is right, you love me still." 

"I must leave you," she answered trembl- 
ing and gently pushing him away, they will 
seek me." 

"When they find you, may it be on my 
heart." 

"Oh, Edward," sighed she; "my father."— 
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"Your fother will be reconciled. Have 
you not heard how Grimmur has taken it 
upon himself, to put me out of the way, 
let us see how he succeeds/' 

^^Beware of him,'' said she anxiously. 

"He would like to meet me in a struggle 
for life or death," continued he, while his 
blood glowed with anger, **he will find me 
ready." 

"No, no," cried she and throwing her arms 
around his neck, she added, "do not ven- 
ture it. I should die, there is no man in 
the country, who can stand against him/' 

"Fear not," answered he, charmed with 
this proof of her tenderness, "I intend to 
be careful." 

"£mma," cried Halbart Mare fi'om the 
door of the house and a kiss burned on 
Edwards lips. "Be prudent, be true," whis- 
pered she, and he stood alone, and she 
glided silently away through the trees and 



In a few moments a clear light flamed 
out, which illuminated the whole courtyard. 
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It was Grimmur coming out with a long burn- 
ing pine knot in his hands, and now Edward 
thought it safe to go up the steps and ap- 
proach him. 

"Hollo/' cried Grimmur, when he beheld 
him, "here is the lost cousin, so all trouble 
now is at an end. The Captain's pipe has 
gone out and Miss Emma salts the omelette 
with her tears. Come in , young gentleman, 
quick come in. Where have you been? 
Some of us thought that a bear must have 
devoured yon, another that a shark had 
satisfied his appetite upon you or that you 
would be found under some cliff with your 
legs broken." 

"Neither of all these," laughed Edward, 
"I have not the slightest desire to be broken 
to pieces, or to bo eaten up." 

"As long as you can avoid such unplea- 
sant things, you do well. But now come 
in to your relatives who are in great dis- 
tress and sent me forth to seek for you as 
Saul was sent for his fathers asses." 

Halbart Mare then appeared at the door, 
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and ill spite of his warnings and reproaches, 
Edward could not help thinking how earnestly 
this good cousin had wished a few minutes 
ago that he might break his neck. But he 
was self-possessed enough, to thank them 
for their tokens of friendly care. Emma 
also appeared and she exchanged greetings 
and spoke a few words to him so naturally 
and with so much self-restraint that the 
keen looks of the Captain and Grimmur 
were not able to discover anything unusual 
in her manner. 

In the conversation which folIowed,v Edward 
told them all his little adventures, showed 
his sketches which had delayed him so long, 
and Grimmur praised, explained and inquired 
till he at last threw the book upon the 
table. "What is all that compared with the 
scenery of the upper mountains,'^ he cried 
crossing his feet and arms. I have promised 
Herr Falkland , to go up there with you and 
have come to keep my word. I must look 
after my pastures, will you accompany me?" 

Edward gladly consented; and Grimmur 
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continued : **To-monrow we will get up early 
if the weather holds good, and penetrate the 
Fortunefells as far as the Glittertinden. 
There are many things to be seen there, 
and it may be if we have good luck that 
a bear may cross our path, or a thousand 
or so of wild reindeers, for the herds are 
now returning from the south." 

That was an exciting topic, which gave 
them much to talk and to laugh over. The 
Captain told hunting - stories and many of 
them did not sound particularly inviting. He 
told of bold hunters, who never came back, 
of others whose mutilated remains had been 
found only after a long search, and others 
still who had sunk in the snows or had lost 
their way in the boundless desert and per- 
ished there of hunger. "But of all this you 
have nothing to fear,'^ concluded the Cap- 
tain, "for if Grimmur Skalden is with you, 
you are as safe as any one can be among 
the cliffs and glaciers. Now let ns sit up 
to the table and drink a glass to your good 
luck.'' 
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They did as the Captain requested and 
after the first glass many others followed 
until it had grown quite late and Halbart 
Mare began to nod in his chair. Emma 
had long since retired; Edward had so con- 
trolled himself that he had hardly looked 
at her during the whole evening. 
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Grimmur Skalden slept with his rival in 
the guest-chamber of the house, which was 
uncomfortable enough to Edward, for he 
felt his friendly feelings toward this man 
in no way increased, since he had learnt 
what to expect from him, but there was no 
other room for strangers in the house at 
Eide, and he could not avoid being with him. 

Grimmur threw himself without ceremony 
upon one of the beds near which his hunt- 
ing sack lay and above which on the wall 
hung his long gun. He was pleasant and 
talkative, had much to say about the ex- 
cursion which thoy were going to take to- 
gether on the morrow; ridiculed the Captain's 
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horrifying stories and joked and laughed 
until he at last fell asleep, but as his mouth 
closed Edward's eyes and ears opened the 
wider. He could not sleep for excitement, 
and over and over again the past pressed 
itself upon him and he tried to imagine 
what was to come in the future. The hopes 
of his love contended within him with the 
dangers and cares that ever accompanied 
their fulfilment and as they presented them- 
selves before him in every aspect, he could 
nowhere find an end to this tangle of thought. 
Nowhere were his expectations greater than 
his doubts, for he could not conceal the fact 
from himself that great obstacles stood in 
the way of the fulfilment of his wishes. It 
was not in the nature of Halbart Mare to 
imagine that Emma would ever refuse her 
heart to Grimmur the flower of the young 
men of the Lysterfiord, consequently there 
was little hope that Halbart Mare would ever 
favor him, although it had always seemed 
to Edward that it would be easier to win 
him oyer, than to supplant this overbearing, 
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inBolent, yet crafty man who had sworn to 
turn him out of the house and arrange matters 
to suit his own wishes. The fear which 
ever accompanies uncertainty crept over him ; 
Qrimmur had spoken as if his plans were 
already matured and what would he do? 
Did he intend to lead him up to some lonely 
spot among the desolate mountain heights 
and then work his destruction? He remem- 
bered the words he had heard and in this 
part of the country where the dwellings were 
widely separated and people lived almost in 
complete seclusion and where for many miles 
neither magistrate nor justice was to be found, 
such a daring man, so boastful of his power 
might indeed have plans in his .mind in 
accordance with his bloody words and at 
the same time be sure that he could carry 
them out without fear of punishments. Edward 
became so excited over these thoughts that 
for a time he thought that Grimm ur^s deep 
and long drawn breathing was feigned and 
he listened attentively, expecting him to 
suddenly jump up and execute some horrible 
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design. On reflection he at once dismissed 
such fancies, but yet he busied himself with 
them so long that he at lawt fell asleep over 
them, and did not awake until he felt him- 
self seized hj the shoulder and roughly 
shaken; terrified he started up and stared 
at Grimmur who stood half dressed by his 
bed side. 

"By my honor, Herr Falkland,^^ said he 
laughing loudly, "you're a sound sleeper, 
one might carry you oflP without your know- 
ing it. Wake up, man, we must be at the 
Fortunevale before the sun is up , or have 
you lost your desire to go, since the bed is 
not to go with you?" 

While Grimmur continued in this derisive 
manner , Edward hastily put on his clothes, 
"You shall no longer be annoyed by my 
sluggishness," said he, "I will do my best 
to win your praise, '^ and this he did, for he 
was so active that he stood ready by the 
time that Grimmur bad buckled his hunt- 
ing knife around him, and had taken the 
heavy rifle down from the wall. 

7 
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"You are indeed a nimble fellow," said 
he. ^^I think we shall be good comrades, 
but now let us be off, Herr Falkland. We 
will neither disturb Miss Emma's sweet morn- 
ing dreams, nor the pleasant snoring of 
the Captain." 

Silently they went down toward the guard- 
house, around which the deepest silence 
seemed to reign, but as they were about to 
step into the path which wound its way up 
the side of the mountain Edward heard 
footsteps behind him. It was the old maid- 
servant, who ran out with a packet contain- 
ing some provisions for breakfast, which the 
Captain had sent and with it a bottle of 
old madeira which latter Grimmur pocketed 
with great satisfaction As Edward took 
the package of luncheon he felt old Kair 
at the same time put a little note into his 
hand, and his heart told him at once from 
whom it came, he concealed it unobserved 
and the servant turned back carrying with 
her their thanks and parting greatings. 

After they had gone on little way Edward 
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looked ' back and saw Emma standing be- 
hind one of the open upper windows look- 
ing after him with clasped hands, which on 
seeing him she raised with an imploring 
movement, it might be of warning or of 
blessing. He swung his hat in the air and 
turned to follow Grimmur, who was whist- 
ling a tune while this silent parting scene 
was going on behind his back. 

The two active young men soon reached 
the first heights and now began to pass 
through the woody domain of the Hof of 
Eide. The trees shone in the golden morn- 
ing light which now began to spread over 
the immense Tinden and glaciers of Jotung- 
fells that towered up from the mist on the 
other side of the Lysterfiord. The smoking 
fiord had shaken off its night mantle and its 
waters were, now rippling out in the morn- 
ing light. The higher they ascended, the 
wider the panorama spread out before them. 
Brighter and clearer grew the atmosphere 
and more refreshingly its life-giving stream 
invigorated the heart, waking the glow of 
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life within them, and driving away all care 
and gloom from Edward^s mind. It needed 
all this and also all his power of endurance 
to follow Grimmur^s elastic steps who trod 
on as confidently as if he were walking on 
a level floor. His powerftil frame seemed 
to feel nothing of the fatigue of the ascent 
and his step was as light and flexible as 
if he were made of steel springs. 

Edward could not help admiring him, 
though he himself was a man of unusual 
strength and activity. It was a picturesque 
sight with a dash of chivalrous romance in 
it as Grimmur strode on before him. His 
short gray hunting-jacket was trimmed with 
green cord, such as is often worn in Hard- 
anger and Sogneland, and on his gray, broad 
brein hat was stuck a little bunch of white 
flowers that shook in the wind which at 
the same time played with his glossy, black 
hair. Round his waist he wore a green 
embroidered belt from which hung his knife 
in the leather sheath. Such a knife and 
belt form a part of every man^s dress here, 
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and the women are often skilful enough to 
ornament the leather with arabesques and 
foliage embroideries. The heavy rifle upon 
his shoulder and the hunting-bag at his side 
completed the picture of a northern hunter 
who in the upper mountains adds to this a 
long shepherd^s crook, for service in climb- 
ing and sliding down the steep, smooth rocks. 
As Grimmur Skalden arrived at the edge 
of the mountainside he stood still and waited 
for his companion. 

"Well!" cried he, "you do very well, 
Herr Falkland, and here is a place where 
we can sit and rest ourselves. How do you 
like the view?" 

Edward looked down in ecstasy. 

The fiord lay far below like a narrow 
silver ribbon framed in by the mighty walls 
of rook, while farmhouses large and small 
with their fields and meadows close around 
them dotted the landscape with little spots 
of green. 

Close at their feet lay a beautiful valley 
that seemed like an Emerald in its brillant 
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setting of sunbeams, and extended inland 
until it reached the high wild Fiellen that 
rose far in the distance with their summits 
veiled in clouds. A broad stream shot mid- 
way through this enchanting landscape and 
fell in a succession of waterfalls, until it 
reached the Fiord. The valley with its mea- 
dows, harvest-fields, trees and farmhouses on 
the bank of the stream or on the little knolls 
looked as orderly as if laid out by some 
artisf s hand and the flashes of sunlight that 
dashed over it, with a wonderful combination 
of light and shade, made a scene of wonder 
and enchantment. 

Edward stood in silence enjoying the 
wonderful beauty of the landscape. Grimmur, 
however, laughed and said: **I thought it 
likely that you would go into raptures over 
this. That is the Fortune-valley and the 
stream is the Fortune-elf, is must surely be 
beautiful, for even our herdsmen seem to have 
a sensation of pleasure, as they stand here 
and gaze as if they were looking at magic 
lantern pictures. But draw a good long breath 
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now, Herr Falkland, and stand firm on your 
legs for now we have a hard mark before 
us that will show how much you can stand, 
what we have done is nothing but child^s 
play which even Miss Emma might do." 

With this he started on and Edward soon 
began to be aware that this declaration was 
no empty threat or boasting. 

An immense precipice of black rock seemed 
to shut out all life, no trace of a path showed 
itself, and he could see no way before him. 
He would not ask however for he feared 
Grimmur's raillery, who walked straight on 
and soon Edward saw that there was a sort 
of a path which led up the side of the 
rocks, but such a one ! Herdsmen and hunters 
might have found it but they alone could 
make use of it. 

Some foolhardy person had trodden it first 
and then others had used it. 

Hardly a foot wide it wound its lonely 
way by the side of the abyss and the eye 
could look down from the dazzling heights, 
to where the little church of Eido far below 
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seemed to lift upwards its cross, God's sym- 
bol supplicating the height above. 

For one subject to giddiness this was no 
place; Edward felt his heart beating violently 
but Grimmur seemed to accelerate his pace. 
He danced along before him as if it were 
a pleasure, never turning to look at his com- 
panion, nor did he seek to enliven the way 
with any word of encouragement. After a 
few sharp turns, the path became somewhat 
broader and smoother and a wide plain spread 
out before the travellers, upon which stood 
a couple of huts, with low roofs covered 
with earth. 

Here at last Grimmur stood still and turned 
to look at his panting comrade who stood 
with heaving breast and trembling knees, 
while he himself had not in the least lost 
his breath. 

"Did I not tell you, that you would have 
something to do,-' cried he, "this is not like 
a promenade on the Eggeberg at Christiania, 
is it?" 

"It is a frightful path," replied Edward. 
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^^Bah, what do you call frightful, don^t 
imagine you have done anything wonderful. 
The dairy maids come this way from our 
pastures with their heavy baskets on their 
heads, although that there is an easier way 
for horses and men, I do not deny/^ 

"Why did we not choose that, Herr 
Skalden?" 

*' Why not? Because we should have been 
obliged to descend the Fortunevalley, and 
go a long way around. I am not in the 
habit of doing that, Herr Falkland, and as 
yon desired to visit the tinden of Fortune- 
fiells, I wished to find out, if you were 
subject to giddiness.^^ 

A startling suspicion shot through Edward^s 
mind and with a flush of anger, gleaming 
in his eyes he turned them sharply upon 
Grimmur, but the athletic man seemed to 
take no notice of it. 

"We are now close by the icy peaks they 
call the Hornugeene,^^ said he, pointing to- 
ward the amphitheatre of high rugged walls 
which naked and with many a gap enclosed 
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the plain in a great semicircle. "We will 
not go there to-day, but if you like, we will 
now go to my pastures and the herdsmen- 
cottages, for I wish to see how my cattle 
look. After all," he added, **perhap8 the 
herdsmen's life may be somewhat new to you 
and arouse your curiosity, but we shall find 
shelter there for the night, plenty of milk 
and whatever the dairy affords. At any rate 
it is much more comfortable there than in 
the wilderness which you are to become 
acquainted with to-morrow, and now let us 
rest here and see what Emma has sent us,'^ 
said he with a laugh. 

And without waiting for an answer he 
threw the hunting bag down upon a little 
patch of grass-covered earth which had col- 
lected under the protection of a huge block 
of slate rock and stretched himself beside it. 
In a moment all that was requisite for an 
excellent meal was spread out, a bottle of 
the Captain's old Madeira was opened and 
the inviting store of bread and meat taken 
from its covering. Grimmur drew his sharp 
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two edged knife from its sheath and cut 
huge slices of anything that came to hand 
and set no bounds to his appetite. "Eat 
heartily, Herr Falkland," said he, "and wash 
it down with your cousin's good wine, we 
have still two good leagues before us, be- 
fore we reach the herdsmen's huts and who 
knows if Signa can put anything before us 
when we arrive." 

This encouraging remark gave Edward 
opportunity to inquire about the pretty dairy- 
maid and he told without much thought 
were he had met her, but he learned little 
more from Grimmur than he already knew. 
It seemed to him that he did not wish to 
hear any remarks made about his beautiful 
housekeeper, nor to speak of her himself. 
After a few curt answers he threw himself 
upon his back, clasped his hands over his 
head and looked up at the sky without tak- 
ing any further notice of Edward's remarks, 
who therefore kept silence. 

Edward rested his head on his arm and 
began to think, many incidents, unnoticed 
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at the time of tbeir occurence, now came 
up before him all of which, when taken to- 
gether, formed a complete story. The young 
dairy-maid with the blue eyes and the bold 
fearlessness of manner was hardly so in- 
different a person to Grimmur as he would 
have people believe. Edward had heard the 
girl speak of Grimmur in such a tone and 
with such an expression as led him to attach 
much meaning to her words: *'Thyhand is 
too tender for Grimmur's, believe me I know 
him,^^ she had said to Emma, and he re- 
membered that as he spoke, her eyes lighted 
up in a singular manner. Her hands were 
certainly harder and perhaps she thought 
that it needed such to subdue so violent 
and ungovernable a man. 

Would she warn Emma, or died she mean 
to give her to understand by that sharp "I 
know him^^ that she had a better claim upon 
him. He cast a side glance on Grimmur 
who remained in the same position and was 
apparently asleep, then putting his hand 
softly in his pocket he drew out the note 
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which old Kari had thrust in his hand. It 
had been impossible until now for him to 
read it unobserved. In it was written with 
a pencil in Emma^s handwriting. ^*Be on 
your guard, dear Edward, Grimmur has evil 
designs upon you, my heart tells me so, 
God protect you and help us both." 

As he was still looking at the note, he 
heard a slight movement behind him. 

Grimmur rose to his feet, Edward quickly 
crushed the paper together in his hand. 

"We will move on if it pleases you, Herr 
Falkland," said Grimmur. **The pasture dis- 
trict and the dairy-girls will please you more 
than this seat on the hard rock." 

"Very probably," answered Edward, "as 
you speak from experience, Herr Skalden, for 
you have been acquainted with so many pretty 
dairy-girls and the handsomest of all them 
has been your playmate from childhood." 

"Are you again thinking of Signa," laughed 
Grimmur, "I did not think your heart was 
so susceptible. But take care, sir, it will 
not do to trifle with these girls, some of them 
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are surely as light of behaviour as any one 
could wish, but others are unapproachable 
and as strict and virtuous as nuns/^ 

'*I have been told that these girls are 
very faithful," answered Edward. 

"Faithful? all girls are faithful when they 
love." 

"But these are said to love with the ut- 
most self-sacrifice and I have heard touch- 
ing examples of their refusal of rich suitors 
when they were in love with a poor one." 

"Such foolish girls might bo met with," 
said Grimmur, **but the wise ones know what 
is for their interest and money, Falkland, 
money is in the Lysterfiord, as everywhere 
else on earth, the magnet that attracts all." 
But there are everywhere some who will 
neither sell their love for money nor allow 
themselves to be blinded by showy quali- 
ties," said Edward. "Such as admire fops 
and striplings," cried Grimmur with a wild 
laugh. 

"Quite right, Herr Skalden, and there 
might be other cases where those who feel 
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themselves the wisest and proudest are caught 
by the most simple." 

Grimmur turned away, his face was as 
dark as a thundercloud when about to dis- 
charge its threatened floods, but in a mo- 
ment he shook his black hair back from his 
face, and assumed his old expression of scorn. 

"When the simple are so wise as to over- 
come the wise," he said, "they may exchange 
titles; but dont let us waste our time with 
such nonsense, let us be on our way to the 
pastures, all other things we can settle after- 
wards." 

He went toward one of the ravines which 
seemed to be one of the gates of this rocky 
castle and through which a wild foaming 
brook roared along in its deep bed. In a 
little while the gloomy walls became lower, 
for the path led steeply upward and at last 
they emerged from the ravine, and saw be- 
fore them a broad mountain plateau covered 
with grass and moss and dotted over with 
dwarf birch-trees. Here and there the water 
had gathered in ponds, and many little ri- 
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vulets splashed and munnured through the 
broken land. It looked easier to traverse 
than really was the case, the birch -trees 
were about a man^s height with numberless 
sharp-pointed branches and twigs interlaced 
in one another often forming impassable 
thickets which they were obliged to go round, 
and Grimmur remarked that this birch region 
which was the tree-growth of these northern 
peaks was the most fatal and most to be 
feared. It was not only the thickets which 
obstructed the way, but the field itself was 
covered with swamps, with deep holes be- 
tween the tufts of grass, from which the 
foot often slipped into deep pools of black- 
water. 

Edward soon became wearied and ex- 
hausted, for it was now midday and the sun 
beat down fiercely upon their heads, and 
still no signs of cattle or herdsmen^s huts 
were to be seen. It seemed to him some- 
times as if he must stand still and rest 
himself, but where could he find rest. 

Skalden turned and looked at him once 
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in a while and then seemed to glide still 
faster over the swampy land. 

"Hollo," cried be, *'does your strength 
fail you already young man, how will you 
bear it, when we ascend the Fanarrack or 
Glittertind up to the icefields to shoot the 
reindeer. Come on, Herr Falkland, the 
ground will be better soon." 

Thirst and heat prevented Edward from 
answering, besides there was no use in talk- 
ing of what there was no help for. He endea- 
voured as fast as possible to follow his hardy 
companion, of whom he did not wish to ask 
any indulgence. At times he observed that 
Grimmur bent down and plucked something 
from the ground, and he soon perceived 
numberless red berries which looked like 
rasp-berries growing on the lowest bushes, 
it instantly occured to him that these must 
be the so called molteberries of whose re- 
freshing properties he had heard so much. 
These delicious berries with their pleasant 
acid, the only refireshment for the weary 
traveller in this wide solitude, invigorated 
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him wonderfiilly. His step became quicker 
and his tormenting thirst ceased, and he now 
felt the greatest indignation against Grimmur 
who had continually compelled him to new 
efforts, but had njBver said a word of these 
restoring moltebemes. 

Grimmur did not stop to wait for him till 
Edward had caught up with him and they 
had reached the highest point of the pasture- 
land, where now before them at a little dis- 
tance they saw three or four herdsmen's 
huts on the edge of a piece of low land, 
through which flowed a small brook. 

"Well !" he cried out to him, "how does 
that suit you, Herr Falkland. Thank the 
Lord that He did not make you a landholder 
on the Lysterfiord!" he added. 

"I may yet be one, Herr Skalden," Edward 
answered. 

"Do you think so?" said Grimmur, "then 
you will have to come up here often; it is 
a hard life, I can tell you and one not suited 
to tender hands and feet '' 

"The softest hands can grow hard," said 
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Edward, "it all depends, Herr Skalden, upon 
whether a man is determined not to give in 
to hardships and fatigue." 

"And you are determined." 

"That I am determined to carry out what- 
ever I undertake." 

Grrimmurs dark eyes lighted up, with a 
glance of mingled scorn and detestation ; but 
Edward did not allow himself to notice it, 
and with a firm i^nd composed manner he 
added: "You will see, Herr Skalden, that 
I am not to be easily set aside as you may 
suppose." 

"That is true," answered Grimmur, "you 
are made of thougher stuff than I thought, 
but I think it won't last a great while longer." 

"What leads you to suppose that?" 

"What? we shall soon find out; I have 
a word to say to you, but here we are by 
the cottages, so we will keep our peace 
now. Hollo," he continued crying aloud, 
"I thought likely we would find empty rooms, 
they are all away with the cattle, but we 
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will nevertheless get what is to be had. 
Signa has surely left something behind/^ 

When they reached the huts, Grimmur 
repeated his cry, but no one answered him, 
there were four of the huts all built of stone, 
and they stood together, so that they nearly 
formed a square. Their roofs were formed 
of beams and covered with thatch upon 
which were laid heavy stones. They seemed 
quite durable, the largest one they entered 
was quite roomy. The numerous tracks of 
cattle which during the night lie around 
the huts, gave evidence that Grimmur Skalden 
must be the owner of large herds and indeed 
he prided himself upon it; the largest hut 
was the haybarn, filled with a beautiful 
supply which Grimmur contemplated with 
much satisfaction. 

"This is the best evidence of clover and 
careful husbandry," said he. "For during 
the summer they must use great care and 
economy in the gathering of hay, that the 
cattle may not starve during the long winter, 
hay and dry leaves as well as fishes' heads 
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and bones are all good food for our cows, 
but it is no little trouble and work to get 
tbis store together, for it can only be brought 
on the backs of men and horses, and this 
is the reason, why our cattle-raising is not 
more profitable, one must go into trade, 
that alone brings the money; he who can 
not do that, may like our friend, the Cap- 
tain, have broad acres but not much else, 
for at best he can only get together what 
it costs him to live." 

"Halbart Mare," remarked Edward, **as 
I gather from your conversation is not a 
rich man." 

"Surely not, you can depend upon that." 

^*But he accumulates for his heiress," said 
Edward. 

**In what way," inquired Grimmur. 

"Oh," laughed Edward, "the fine forest 
of Eide, which he never allows to be touched, 
must be worth a considerable sum of money; 
you know best how to appraise that, Herr 
Skalden." Grimmur gave no answer, he went 
into the next hut where the work of the dairy 
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was carried on and looked over the supply of 
butter and cheese which the room contained. 

"Signa has done well, it will be a good 
year," he said, "that third hut is for the 
girls and for sick cattle that in stormy nights 
must have shelter. Now come in, Herr Falk- 
land, this is the castle and master^s house 
with the kitchen and state-chambers/' 

Edward followed him and they went through 
an ante-room which contained the great milk- 
kettles and clean. The walls were covered 
with boards and papered, the table scoured 
white, also the wooden chairs; between the 
two windows hung a mirror, a low bureau 
stood underneath it and on the shelves around 
the walls were many articles of household 
use, a clean and neatly made bed stood 
in a alcove of the wall. 

"How do you like this?*' asked Grimmur, 
^^make yourself comfortable, lie down on the 
bed if you feel tired." 

^*I am not tired, Herr Skalden, but I am 
glad to find so comfortable a resting-place 
in this wilderness.'' 
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"Yet, this is rare," answered he, "usually 
the huts are as dirty as the girls themselves, 
but sigaa as her brother are in all respects 
an exemplary pair, there is good old blood 
in their veins, Falkland, as I have already 
said. But now let us see what we can hunt 
up for our refreshment." 

He went out but soon returned with a 
great bowl of milk, butter, cheese, flatbread, 
and finally a piece of smoked mutton. 

"That is all I can find, but when Signa 
comes she shall cook us a herdsman^s soup 
and bake some milk cakes, that will suit 
you better." 

"I am satisfied with what is there," said 
Edward, and both took hold with a will and 
made a hearty meal at which everything 
passed oflF pleasantly. The rest of the Cap- 
tains bottle of madeira did good service and 
Grimmur kept up his fun and pleasantry, 
and in his peculiar manner told stories which 
contained a great deal of raillery which drew 
out his companion, who paid him back in 
a like manner. Some hours passed by and 
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DO one came to disturb their conversation. 
Without lay the lonely pasture land with 
its dreary swamps and birchen thickets con- 
cealing the distant herds. Within after a 
while conversation ceased, and they were 
silent, until Grimmur abruptly said. This 
is our life here, Herr Falkland, terribly 
monotonous and tedious to a man who comes 
out ot the gread world and a folly for 
any one who is not born to it, or is con- 
fident he could endure it." 

"That every one must settle with him- 
self. Her Skalden, I for instance would 
venture to make the trial and not feel that 
it was folly to do so." 

"In old times" said Grimmur with a hate- 
ful laugh, "people believed in witchcraft 
and there is a great deal of superstition 
still left among our people, the old hags 
still ply their trade among lovesick girls 
and young fellows and many carry charms 
about them as a protection against all dangers 
and to keep them true to their sweethearts. 
Perhaps you have also such a talisman?" 
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"Certainly, I have," answered Edward. 

"You received it from the old Kari and 
read it for your refreshment while we were 
resting on the rock?" 

"You are very observing, but it would be 
best if you read it yourself for your in- 
struction and protection, here it is,^^ with 
these words Edward presented the note to 
Grimmur, who slowly extended his hand for 
it and then with a loud voice repeated the 
words." He has evil designs upon you, be 
on your guard, beloved Edward." His 
face turned purple, he laughed loud and 
scornfully." "Beloved Edward" I congra- 
tulate, Herr Falkland, how poetically that 
sounds, but why should I do you an injury," 
added he with rough voice. "Cursed be the 
one who ventured to declare it." 

"Well I venture to do it" said Edward 
with a dignified calmness, "is it anything 
good that you have in your mind? I do 
not believe I stood close to you, Herr 
Skalden hand in hand with Emma when 
you told Halbart Mare what happened on 
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the Optunbrook, we both heard what you 
said, that it was your cause which you would 
settle in your own way, what Emma feared. 
I know not, but I have followed you with- 
out fear and here I stand.'' 

Grimmur stood before him with flaming 
looks, what he heard made a deep impression 
upon him, he was astounded and did not 
venture a denial, he turned suddenly round 
and went to the door. 

"You wished to have a free talk with 
me" cried Edward after him. I think that 
will be the best for both of us." 

Grimmur who remained standing at the 
door glanced around and seemed to consider 
for a moment. "Good," cried he, **you wish 
to have it so, Herr Falkland, I will speak 
to you. Follow me!" 

"Whither?" asked Edward mistrustfully. 

"To a place, where no one will disturb us." 

"I will follow you," replied Edward proudly, 
"you may have in your mind whatever you 
will. I still think better of you." 
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With a scornful gesture Grimmur threw 
his hunting-knife on the table. "I will show 
you a waterfall, the most beautiful that I 
know of, thither I will lead you and there 
we will settle this aflPair in my own way." 
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VI. 

Without waiting for a reply, he walked 
out. Edward followed liira and both ascended 
the ravine and followed the course of the 
brook which came down from the plains 
above. Neither spoke, Grimmur seemed not 
to know that Edward was behind him, nearly 
an hour passed before they reached the border 
of the pasture-region which now led steeply 
upwards; as they reached the heights a 
wonderful prospect burst upon the view of 
the travellers. 

Before them lay a wilderness, covered 
with rough broken fragments of rock, on 
the distant horizon huge mountain peaks 
rose like towers into the air, and other 
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smaller peaks seemed to cluster around them 
like pinnacles. Fields of snow of boundless 
extent and glaciers of blue and green tints 
covered their sides and filled the interven- 
ing space, as far as the eye could see there 
was Nothing visible but this dreary waste, 
nothing but the blinding ice-crystals against 
which the sun threw its glittering rays. 

These were, as Edwatd now could not 
doubt, the wonderful Horungen peaks with 
their mighty icefields, these were the moun- 
tain heights of which he had heard, the 
high plateau which extended for more than 
fif^y miles, covered with broken ranges of 
rocky mountains and wide-spreading glaciers. 
No sound of life came to his ear, only at 
times he seemed to hear a hollow rumbling 
like the thunder of a distant avalanche or 
the bursting of ice-masses falling from these 
inaccessible and frightful precipices of creation 
into the midst of similar ruins at their feet. 

For a long time Falkland was unable to 
turn his eyes away from this sublime picture, 
he then thought of Grimmur and he saw 
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him standing not far off awaiting- him; as 
he approached him, he stepped onward to the 
cliffs which rose up from this chaos of hroken 
ice. He seemed to have no desire for con- 
versation and Edward had time to consider 
his position, as he saw him disappear among 
the rocks. 

Why did Grimmur take him to this wil- 
derness? What did he intend here? What 
was he planning? Was it a deed of violence 
which he intended to commit in secret? But 
he had thrown his knife away from him 
with an expression of loathing and Falk- 
land felt less fear of a bloody ending, for 
he still had a feeling of respect and admi- 
ration for him, which the bold and manly 
qualities of his rival called forth ; with this 
feeling he united the hope that he might 
succeed in a reconciliation and it pleased 
him to think that he would succeed by frank- 
ness and truth, and through confidence and 
courage to overcome Grimmur's hostile in- 
tentions. 

With such thoughts he hastened his steps 
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and as he ascended the cliff, he was charmed 
with the new and surprising view which 
spread out before him; behind these steep 
rocks lay- a valley surrounded by gloomy 
mountain-masses, but covered with many 
colored flowers; broad patches of purple blue 
berries were intermingled with other fields of 
deep blue monks-hood with a luxuriant growth 
of plants and alpine flowers of different colors. 
From the highest point of the rocks a stream 
of water fell forming a beautiful cascade which 
gathering in a basin paused for a while 
until with another leap it threw itself over 
the rock into a ravine where it disappeared; 
a sheet of spray rose out of this ravine and 
formed a bright cloud, on which the sun 
shone in beautiful colors. 

Full of wonder and admiration Edward 
stood gazing at this noble work of nature 
until he perceived Grimmur standing in the 
field and beckoning to him. 

"Come nearer" said Grimmur, when Edward 
hat reached him, he continued: ^'We are 
now upon the spot, this is the place that 
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I wish to show you. The brook comes 
down from the Fanarrakglacier and unites 
with other streams out of the Skagastoltinden 
and for this reason the water never diminishes. 
Nothing is to be compared with the majesty 
of this fall." 

"It is of bewitching beauty," said Edward. 

"Follow me further," answered Grimmur, 
"FU bring you to the best point " 

"He descended the over-hanging rocks, 
which were wet with everlasting foam and 
they both arrived at a shelf which was covered 
with grass and flowers and was about twenty 
feet in length and breadth. Here they 
stood opposite the fall and before them 
yawned the black abyss, into which the 
foaming stream plunged with a furious roar, 
throwing up a cloud of foam from the depth 
below, surrounded on every side wilh smooth, 
precipitous rocks*, the little green terrace 
stretched out like a balcony over the abyss. 

With bold, firm steps Grimmur went over 
the slippery grass to the uttermost edge and 
in a voice which sounded above the roar 
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I 
and thunder of the torrent, he called his 
comrade to step down upon it, while he ' 

stretched out his hand to assist him. 

For a moment Edward stood hesitating, 
a fearful suspicion came over him, Grimmur's 
eyes rolled, and his lips curled with an 
expression of a wild death -despising scorn. 
"Has your courage forsaken you," he cried, 
"do you fear to look down here?" 

It needed some such insulting remark to 
overcome the feeling of hesitation which had 
taken possession of him. In the next mo- 
men the stood by Gnmmur^s side and looked 
down into the depth in which the water 
broken into foam unceasingly rushed down, 
beating against the sides and throwing 
back a fainter and fainter light until at 
last it disappeared in gloom and darkness. 
The abyss seemed filled with flashes of 
light and the blinded eye sought vainly to 
turn away from the dangerous prospect. 
In vain did Falkland try to banish the 
thought that a single slip of his foot, a 
slight push or the weight of a finger might 
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be sufficient to throw him over. Grimmnr 
Skalden turned toward him, bending down 
toward him he lifted his arm with a quick 
movement, but Edward as quickly leaped 
back and stood several paces from him. 

With a scornful proud mien Orimmur 
followed him and stood before him and 
looking threateningly upon him, he asked 
in a tone of indignation and contempt. *'Why 
do you fly from me? do you thimk so 
meanly of Grimmur Skalden that he would, 
like a murderer, throw you down yonder? 
If I intended that you would not have escaped 
me, but you lie when you venture to suggest 
such meanness. 

„I have a right to protect myself as I 
can," answered Falkland in a quiet tone. 

A savage scowl overspread Orimmur^s fore- 
head, his eyes rolled, but he seemed to try 
to restrain himself. **Hear what I have to 
say," he began, "It would be folly for us 
to deny what we both know, we are both 
suitors for Emma Mare, but only one of us 
can possess her." 
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"What conrse are you going to take to 
be that one," asked Edward. 

"Silence," answered Grimmur fiercely. 
"Hear me to the end, I have brought you 
up here and to this spot, to settle it be- 
tween ourselves, which one of us shall go 
to Halbart Mare and say: "Here am I, a 
suitor of your daughter." 

"And how shall we settle that, Herr 
Skalden." 

"Like northern men and after our fathers 
custom. It would be folly for you to think 
that I had led you up the Fortunesteig 
that you might be thrown down and killed. 
This much I know that you are no strip- 
ling, no coward ; whoever wooes Emma Mare 
and to whom her heart is inclined, must 
deserve her you ought to understand, Edward, 
that I respect you, because you are a man." 

"I thank you for that," answered Edward, 
"who felt pleased at this confession and 
allow me also to say to you that I had 
the same feeling from the moment I saw you." 

He stretched out his hand, Grimmur took 
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and held it firmly. "If you will leave the 
Lysterfiord and forget Emma Mare we will 
be friends forever." 

"Only Emma wishes if me to go, can 
that happen," replied Edward. 

**I thought as much," said Grimmur and 
with his former violence he threw back 
Edward's hands." Hear what is told of my 
grand -father: he loved a girl, as beautiful 
as Emma, and had a rival as I have, he 
came with him here to this spot and they 
agreed to fight for the bride till one was 
overcome and his conqueror succeeded in 
throwing his enemy over youder, my grand- 
father came down from the Fortunefells 
triumphant and no man ever saw again 
the one who went up with him." 

"And do you intend for us to do so?" 
asked Edward horrified. 

"Either leave Eide or show that you are 
a man," shouted Grimmur stretching his 
nervous arms before him. 

Edward stood motionless. He gazed toward 
the frightful abyss and then at his opponent 
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whose face and bearing showed that he was 
determined to do all he had said. 

He had thrown off his hat and his long 
black hair fluttered about his head, his fists 
were clenched, every muscle strained, and 
in his eyes was a raging hatred as in the 
fiery eyes of the tiger when about to spring 
upon his prey." 

*'This is folly. This is insanity,'' cried 
Edward indignantly. 

"What do yow say?" screamed Grimmur, 
"you will not?" 

"I say that I will not act like a maniac 
and that I think better of you." 

"Because there is foreign false blood in 
you, and because you dare not act like a 
man," interrupted Grimmur. 

"What your grand-father did was horrible 
and savage," answered Edward, "and fifty 
years have gone by since then, such bar- 
barous encounters as were the custom then 
would now arouse the detestation of every 
honorable man; but then your grand-father 
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might have had a better reason than yon 
have." 

^^Dont stand there chattering like a mag- 
pie/' rejoinred Grimmnr, "my grand-father 
found a man who did not think as you do." 

'*Your grand-father was loved by the girl 
for whom he fought, but you are not, and 
now say to me on your honor, on your 
conscience, Grimmur Skalden, lift your hand 
and swear by the God who watches over 
us, that you love Emma Mare, that you 
love her with your souVs strength, that you 
would rather part with life than lose her; 
swear, Grimmur. One hears us who judges 
you and me, by his Omnipotence swear, 
then will I fight with you." 

Grimmur stood for a moment like one of 
those giants, children of the night, who were 
turned to stone when touched by a ray of 
sunlight. The sun shone forth from behind 
a point of rock and lighted up his gloomy 
face and his menacing and defiant figure, 
suddenly his lips parted and slowly as if 
it was to heavy for him, he raised his arm 
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and then as if struck by lightming let it 
fall again, for a voice above him which 
seemed to come from the sky, rung out in 
clear tones: "Swear not, Grimmur, swear 
not;' 

Edward turned round startled. Upon 
the rocks behind him stood Signa the dairy 
maid, leaning upon her staff. With wonder- 
ful agility she descended the steep path as 
if she had swung down through the air and 
in a few moments the two men beheld her 
between them like a vision. She stood with 
a bright smile upon her face, her eyes 
sparkled with pride and happiness, the yellow 
sunlight upon her heavy blond braids cast 
a golden halo about her head. 

"What wilt thou swear, Grimmur," said 
she, turning at length her large eyes upon 
him. 

**How did you come here," stammered 
he, "go — leave us." 

"No," said she, "I saw you with this 
stranger and I followed you, I stood up 
youder and heard what he asked you." Look 
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upon me Grimmur and then tell him whom 
you love, you will not lie, for you are 
proud, shame and disgrace would come 
upon you, and you can not endure that." 

'"What wilt thou, Signa," asked Grimmur 
raising his eyes. 

"What will I," answered she, "I will say 
to you that this strange man is right, that 
Emma Mare turns from you and that such 
a man as you ought not to stand before 
the doo, which remains closed to him." 

Grimmur said nothing, a few moments 
he stood, his arms crossed over his breast, 
looking down into the abyss, the blood 
mounted to his pale forehead, dark thoughts 
were working in his brain. He struggled 
with good and evil powers fighting for their 
prey, suddenly however he turned round, 
passed Edward with quick steps and went 
up the path. 

"Let us go," said he, "away from this 
spot." 

Signa followed him smiling. "Come, 
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Grimmur," she said, "and you, too, stranger 
you will bring Emma Mare good tidings." 

When they reached the other side of the 
little valley, where the flower-fields began, 
another person appeared, in whom Edward 
recognised the young peasant Halfson, Signa's 
brother, Grimmur saw him at the same time 
and remained standing until he came close 
up to him, then he silently offered him his 
hand, but Halfson did not accept it. 

*'I have something to say to you," said 
he, '*which concerns my sister Signa, and 
until you have given me an answer, I can- 
not accept your hand.'* 

"Then give me your hand, Signa," be- 
gan Grimmur, and as he took it, he said: 
"Here are we two, Thorkel Halfson, my 
friend and my brother. Kemain with us 
through all time, ray house be thy house, 
in three weeks from to-day Signa will go 
with me to the Fortune-church, thou shalt 
carry the wedding -wreath before us, the 
pipers and the banner-bearers thou canst 
order to-morrow. Now shake hands, Thorkel, 
what more wilt thou have from me?" 
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**Nothing, nothing," cried Thorkel joyfully, 
"thou wilt give my sister honor, and will 
hold her in honor. Thy house and thy 
hearth will be blessed for it." 

"And thou, stranger," cried Signa to Edward, 
hasten down to the Eidehof and tell Emma 
Mare that Signa the dairy-maid sends her 
what her heart longs for*, but this that is 
Signa's, she will cling to and never, never 
part from." 

"And for the first time the clear blue eyes 
of the dairy girl were dimmed and while 
her lips parted with a blissfal smile she 
threw both arms closely around Grimmur's 
neck, and the great tears fell upon his breast. 
Then the last shadows faded away from 
Grimmur's soul, love and joy streamed over his 
face, "Good, faithful Signa," he cried, "thou 
art right, to thee alone belongs my heart, 
to no other, even though she were a King^s 
daughter. Go, Herr Falkland, be Signals 
messenger to Emma Mare, and say to the 
Captain that in three weeks the wedding 
torches will be lighted in the Fortune-church, 
there I hope to see him and you and Emma." 
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The evening darkness was gathering when 
Edward Falkland came within sight of the 
Eidehof. He had come down the paths 
without feeling the slightest giddiness ail- 
though at times it seemed to him as if he 
walked upon a rope which led down from 
the top of a steeple. The loose stones under 
his feet rolled down into the depth where 
the golden ball of the Fortune-church tower 
caught the sun-rays. With the church his 
dearest hopes were connected and when he 
had reached the end of the steep cattle path, 
he threw a long parting glance toward it. 
Then he hurried on through the woods, and 
his heart began to beat as he saw the Cap- 
tain walking in his garden, his tall bent 
figure supported on his staff and his left 
hand resting upon Emma^s shoulder, she 
walked beside him and he talked to her 
perhaps of Grimmur and of his plans, but 
there was no time for thinking and waiting. 

Edward leaped quickly over the pieces 
of rock and roots of trees and in a few 
moments he reached the plain and as he 
stepped upon the lawn, they both saw him. 
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Emma^s face glowed as he saw him, and 
she seemed about to run toward him, but the 
Captain held her closely and looked fiercely. 

"Where do you come from," cried he 
to his young cousin, "where is Grimmur 
Skalden?" 

"He remains in his pasture huts," said 
Edward. 

"And why are you not with him?" 

**He wished me to come back to you, 
and inform you what has happened to him." 

"What is it?" said Halbart Mare hastily, 
"is he wounded?" 

"He is better and cured," laughed Edward. 

"Answer me clearly," cried the Captain, 
striking the ground with his cane. 

"Listen then," began Edward, "Grimmur 
Skalden sends you greeting and that in three 
weeks from to-day he will celebrate his 
wedding at the Fortune-church, and he in- 
vites us. all to be there." 

"His marriage, with whom?" demanded 
the Captain. 

"With Signa, the dairy-maid." 
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The Captain stood with his head bent' 
down, a grim smile of scorn deepened the 
hard lips of his mouth. Edward grasped 
Emma's hand, pressed it to his lips and 
whispered to here. *'Joy, joy, my Emma, 
nothing shall part ns now. A man of such 
pride and a dairy-maid," murmured the Cap- 
tain scornfully. But why need we be trou- 
bled, what does it concern me. It is well 
that my house is clear of him. And what 
would have come of it, he continued as if 
speaking to himself. Emma had no heart 
for him and if separated from me three 
leagues or a hundred it is all the same in 
wintertime, when the fiord is full of ice, 
the child cannot come to see her father. 
'*Herr Falkland," cried he lifting his head, 
"thou Edward Falkland^ wouldst be my son- 
in-law?" 

"Yes, dear cousin, with my whole heart.'' 
"And thou, thou wilt have him, say Yes, 
if it is so?" 

"Yes, dear father, I deny nothing." 
"And you will both at least in summer- 
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time live with the old Captain on the Lyster- 
fiord, so long as God spares him." 

**Father, father!" cried Emma, throwing 
her arms about him. 

"I will/' said Edward, embracing them both. 

**Now then children," said the Captain, 
while with a great effort he repressed his 
feeling. "See to it that you so agree, that 
you may be happy with each other till the 
end. Grimmur Skalden will not have in- 
vited us to the Fortune-church in vain. 
We will go Emma, we will go, Edward Falk- 
land, under the golden crown, as is your 
right and by virtue of my and your rank, 
as the first pair, that no one can dispute." 

And so it happened, three weeks later, 
the Fortunevalley echoed with the horns 
and flutes of the two marriage-parties; and 
at the altar of the little church stood happily 
side by side Emma Mare von Eide and Signa 
the dairy-maid. 

THE END. 

Rammingfl printing office , Dresden. 
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Page 



2 read '<i(ea-birds" instead of sea birds. 


2 » 


"successftd" 


„ 


„ successfull. 


3 „ 


"salt-water" 


» 


„ salt water. 


4 „ 


* 'meeting-house" 


»> 


„ meeting house. 


5 „ 


"birch-branches' 


» 


„ birch branches 


5 „ 


"red-painted" 


» 


„ red painted. 


6 „ 


"greeting" 


»» 


„ greating. 


7 » 


"com- brandy" 


» 


„ com brandy. 


8 M 


"in" 


11 


„ on. 


9 „ 


"iron-like" 


11 


„ iron like. 


9 „ 


"lumber-dealers' 


11 


„ lumber dealers. 


21 » 


"nearest" 


1* 


„ nearst. 


21 „ 


"described" 


11 


„ discribed. 


22 ,. 


"saw" 


11 


,, shaw. 


25 ., 


"had" 


11 


„ hat. 


26 „ 


"smiled" 


11 


„ smoled. 


29 ,. 


"chamber" 


11 


„ chambre. 


29 ,; 


"eat" 


if 


„ eath. 


31 „ 


"need" 


11 


„ ned. 


36 „ 


"French" 


11 


„ french. 


39 „ 


"reassuring" 


11 


„ reasuring. 


49 „ 


"his" 


11 


„ w. 


58 „ 


"aflTords" 


11 


„ agords. 


09 „ 


"fishing-season" 


11 


„ fishing season. 


62 „ 


"great" 


11 


11 geat. 


73 „ 


"you" 


11 


11 your. 


76 „ 


"for" 


11 


„ fo. 


77 » 


"example" 


11 


„ exemple. 


78 „ 


"it" 


11 


,. Is. 
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Page 79 read "can be compared** instead of can compared. 



„ 30 

„ 98 

„ 101 

„ 102 

„ 107 

„ 108 

„ 119 

„ 129 

„ 132 

„ 134 

„ 136 

„ 140 

„ 141 



"started" 

"be" 

"greetings" 

"rock" 

"it" 

"where" 

"did" 

"Signa" 

"moment" 

"of me" 

"too" 

"door" 

«8he" 

"her" 



, Btarded. 
, bo. 

greatings. 

rook. 

is. 

were. 

died. 

signa. 

momen. 

if me. 

to. 

doo. 

he. 

here. 
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